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{| but it is the stronger for its struggles. 


‘| government, as modern states go, is well administered ; 


4| the history of Europe, the empires and kingdoms have 
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TO-DAY. 


A very important investigation has been set on foot 
during the past week by the Massachusetts Bureau of 
Statistics under authority of an act of the last Legislature. 
This is the collection of facts concerning tenement house 
lifein the city of Boston. The proposed inquiry will 
include such subjects as the number of rooms in the 
tenement exclusive of bathroom; number of persons 
in the family; rent paid monthly or weekly; whether the 
house has a bathroom, and how many families use it; 
whether there is a yard, and if so, what size; where the 
washing is hung to dry; number of stories, including 
basement; which floor the family occupies; does the 
family keep house; number of persons sick in the family ; 
number of tenements, occupied or unoccupied, in the 
house; number of sleeping rooms without outside win- 
dews. The value of accurate statistics of this sort will 
be great as an aid to intelligent effort for the reform of 
the tenement house system. 





An advance in the price of bread by the London bakers 
is the first indication of the effect of the short crop 
of foreign wheat so faras England is concerned. The 
situation in the United Kingdom is not so critical as in 
Russia where actual famine is threatened, even if it has 
not already begun, or in Germany where deprivation of 
the supply of imported rye will be sharply felt; but the 
increase of a half-penny a loaf, with the prospect of a 
further advance, means to some extent deprivation for 
the London poor. 





Twenty-one. years ago, almost to a day, by the revolu- 
tion of Septemner 4, 1870, after the defeat of Sedan, the 


It was a most 
critical time. The armies of France had been deservedly 
defeated in the field; the German troops were fast ad- 
vancing toward Paris; in the stress of war all the activ- 
ities of the country, administrative, industrial, commer- 
cial, were well nigh paralized. To-day the republic has 
not only maintained its existence through a stormy youth 
Its army and 
navy are inferior to none in Europe but the German; the 


commerce, agriculture, manufactures are flourishing ; and 
in letters and the fine arts France still maintains her 
established and honored place. Behind the government 


‘distinctively American. 


Alliance, ‘‘the inferior class stigma.” Small and senti- 
mental as such a consideration is, it is obviously not 
without at least a transitory influence. And in truth it 
would need but a hasty examivation of the files of many 
comic journals and ‘‘breezy” newspapers to see how far 
and how often the limits of good taste, to use no 
harsher term, have been transcended in their treatment 
of the Western farmer. 





It is not many years since the first of September was 
the time fixed by unimpeachable custom for the return 
to the city from country and seashore not only of mere 
‘‘transients” but of ‘‘permanent” boarders and even of 
occupants of cottages. Now, however, few people, at 
least of the latter class, unless constrained by necessity, 
return to town until October, and not a few prolong their 
stay far into the autumn. We are learning the value and 
the pleasures of country life and of leisure, we say com- 
placently. But, after al!, are not the fewer months of 
town life filled with a proportionately greater activity? 
The working time of school and college, church and 
charity is the shorter; but the work remains the same 
and itis done the more intensely. Concerts, operas, 
dramatic performances of the bettea sort, social diver- 
sion of every kind, are crowded more and more into a 
few short months. And thus can it be that the intensity 
of town life in winter undoes, at least in part, the good 
results of our longer leisure in summer? 


It is perhaps of some little significance, in view o f the 
flood of dramas by English writers and of adaptations 
from the French and German, which has poured upon 
American playgoers within the last few years, that, dur- 


ing the pect weank fane nlewn haen bac ponte nt tee 
Boston written by Americans and dealing with subjects 
In “Ye Earlie Trouble” events 
iu the War of Independence are the theme; in ‘‘Daniel 
Boone” and ‘‘Kit” phases of life in the Southwest, in the 
one piece a century, in the other a generation ago, are 
represented ; and in ‘‘The County Fair” a rapidly passing 
and somewhat exaggerated aspett of rural New England 
is depicted. Perhaps no one of these plays is 
remarkable in itself; but none the less, the successful 
performance of the four, so early in the season, in one 
city andin one week, is a cheering omen for American 
plays and American playwrights. ; 








are the support and confidence of a great and influential 
majority of the French people; and, for the first time in | 
recognized and respected a republic as a permanent force 
in European politics. 


The frank and open way in which Mr. Henry M. 
Whitney deals with the menin the service of the West 
End Street Railway Company is an object lesson to all 
employers of labor. Ataconference with the conductors | 
and drivers the other day—at which the question was 
that of hours of labor—the suggestion was made by the | 
men that the president of the company should try it him- 
self and by personal observation learn the conditions | 
under which the work is done. Mr. Whitney did not | 
hesitate to accept the invitation to getup early and ride 
on one of his own cars all day, going to his meals at the 
same time as the men. It may be thought to ride ona | 
street car “ten hours in twelve” is a greater test of 
endurance than driving orconducting; but Mr. Whitney 
has given « remarkable evidence of willingness to inform 
himself of the actual condition of the men whom he 
employs. 





There is one minor but irritating cause of the present 
discontent among Western farmers which, while 
frequently mentioned in the newspapers of the Alliance, 
has been scarcely noted in the East. The farmer, say 
these journals, has been for years the butt of eastern 
satire and humor; politically and socially he has been 
mercilessly and unwarrantably ridiculed; and thus 
‘‘Parmer Hayseed” by mere dint of long familiarity has 
become to some extent in the East not an exaggerated 
burlesque but an accepted type. All this, they conclude, 
has helped to put upon the farmer, in the phrase ofthe 


Certain English writers, especially in the weekly jour- 
nals, are taking great comfort in stating, and in their 
own view proving, that Mr. Lowell was not an- American 
poet. Their argument is brief, if not wholly convincing. 
Lowell was not, they say, ‘‘the typical American,” he was 
simply ‘a cultivated man!” Yet he was certainly born ‘in 
America and he was commonly accounted a poet. In truth, 
as Mr. Smith well says in his sermon on another page: 
“His poetry was so colored as to make him distinctively 
an American poet. It was local enough to make him be- 
long in a peculiar and special way to Boston. Sometime, 
it is devoutly to be hoped, a large class of Englishmen 
may learn that there are Americans—in fact a consider- 
able number of them—whose life aecither Bret Harte’s 
prose nor James Whitcomb Riley’s verse mirrors. But 
such Americans, we fear, are not in British eyes Ameri- 
cans at all; they are only ‘‘cultivated men.” 





How close the ends of the world are brought together 
in these latter days has an illustration in the transit of 
the Japan mail which was dispatched to Queenstown on 
the steamer City of New York on Wedngsday. This mail 
left Yokohama, August 19, on the steamer Empress of 
Japan, crossed the Pacific Ocean—not less than 4750 
miles by the shortest route—and arrived at Vancouver, 
British Columbia, August 29; there it was taken on a 
special train of the Canadian Pacific Railway and carried 


FIVE CENTS. 


across the continent in eighty-eight hours, reaching New . 


York in time to be put on board the mail steamer sailing 
at five o’clock a.m., September 2. The sailing was de- 
layed only ten minutes on the schedule time in order to 
receive this mail; and, if nothing interferes, it will 
arrive at Queenstown on Wednesday next. This brings 
Japan and Great Britain within twenty-one day’s distance 
of each other—or about as near as Boston and London 


~were fifty years ago. . 
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BALMACEDA. 


Mr. D’Israeli said very truly that a foreign country 
was a present posterity. Soitis that one finds he 
study the philosophy of history in the war 
Chile. 

In the United States we turn up our noses at these 
South American quarrels. Wesay they are always by 
the cars there, that ‘‘the outs” are always fighting ‘‘the 
ins,” and that you cannot expect anything else of the 
Latin races. Exactly what their presidents of universi- 
ties and editors of quarterlies said of us, in the years 
between 1861 and 1865, we do not very well know. Most 
of us do not very much Only we are quite sure 
that we do know how to civil government—by a 
certain divine privilege of ours —and that they do not. 

If we could infuse into our habits of thought and 
study in such subjects a little more modesty; and if, at 
the same time, we could cultivate a little the habit of 
seving what 1s going on in the rest of the world, it would 
which 
of 


can 


civil in 


care. 
run 


not burt us. In the present instance, in the war 
for the moment resulted in the overthrow 
Balmaceda, issues are involved of great interest and of 
great When we study those issues in the 
history of a century ago, French Revolution 
presented them, we can see how dramatic they were, 
indeed how tragic. They are really as dramatic and are 
likely to be as tragic in Chile now. 

It ‘sa commonplace to say that republics increase in 
power and prosperity to a certain point, that then a 
military ruler takes the control of the armed force, that 
with this armed force he suppresses all the real wishes 
and movements of the people, and that he makes himself 
a dictator. The standard illustration are Julius Cesar, 
the first and third Napo’eon, and some 
persuade you that Cromwell was one of that kind. I am 
old enough to remember of the New York 
newspapers pretended they thought General Grant bad 
ambition that way. Of course they did think no such 
thing; only it was convenient to say so. 


cama cammanniaca it, is generally sald that this 
dictator allies himself to the rank and file of the people, 


as against the ‘‘middle class,” or the ‘‘dovurgeoisie,” or the 
“oligarchy,” or the ‘‘senate.” Tiberius Cesar figures in 
ancient times as standing with the people against the 
senate. Napoleon IIf., not to say his greater uncle, 
posed in the same way. 

The Balmaceda contest is interesting, therefore, be- 
cause it is a case where, for once, the constitutional party 
has succeeded, at least for a time, against the one man 
plus the populace party. Not that Balmaceda started 
with any idea of claiming the support of the “millions” in 
Chile. He simply wanted to prolong and increase his 
power, and he had a bad quarrel with the opposition. 
That was all. But as things went on, he had to think of 
the support of the lowest classes. The opposition by 
good luck controlled the navy, so that they had in their 
hands the convenient machinery of one of the two ‘‘ser- 
vices.” This gave them a part of the revenue, so that 
that they did not have to carry on their war by contribu- 
tion boxes or by paper money. They were unquestionably 
the Constitutionalists—that Is, so faras paper guarantees 
go; they were in the right and Balmaceda was in the 


has 


importance 
as the 


people like to 


that some 


te he 


” 


wrong. 

On the other hand, Balmaceda was one and they were 
many. There he had a great advantage. He had the 
army andthe fighting was to be done onshore. There 
he had another advantage. He was ‘‘in” and controlled 
press, mails and telegraph. Thatis a great advantage. 
Whatever lies he chose to tell could not be contradicted. 
And the sympathy of the conservative people of the world, 
which is very strong—for on the whole the world hates 
fighting—was on his side. Now that there is some hope of 
anend to fighting, because he has no revenue to fight 
with, this conservative element will be with the Consti- 
tutionalists. 

For the present, then, the Chilean lesson ¢f to-day is 
that the one-man power does not always succeed. Paper 
guarantees are worth something. The educated people 
who want to have constitutional government are not 
always successful. It is a little curious, however, to 
note that ten or twenty thousand years of government 
from above —since men tried experiments in government— 
seem to give a sort of stage popularity, among the masses 
of men, to that method of doing it. The people at a 
Bowery theatre like to see Napoleon on horseback much 
more than they like to see the death of Cesar. Andrew 
Jackson was always popular. And he was popular pre- 
cisely because he said he represented the people and he 
would take the responsibility. 

On the other hand, I observe a distinct habit, even in 


the press, of speaking with contempt of the presidents 
who have been careful in their respect of constitutional 
restraints. President Hayes is frequently, perhaps gen- 
erally, lightly spoken of because he was a pure constitu- 
tionaljst and never asserted personal power. An English 
observer, speaking of the English ‘‘masses” to me, said: 
‘‘The mistake you make is in your sympathy. The truth 
is they like to stand in a crowd and have a few other 
people walk round stepping on their heads.” It would 
seem as if writers, as a class, because tyranny is more 
picturesque than freedom, like to extol the Andrew Jack- 
sons, the Napoleons, the Rosas, men of the Balmaceda and 
Julias Cesar kind, more than they do the more placid 
servants of constitutional government. 


EpWARD E. HALe. 


CONFIDENTIAL LIFE INSURANCE. 

A subscriber of Tur COMMONWEALTH hands us a 
letter addressed to him by a life insurance company 
whose home is in New York, the essential part of which 
is as follows: 


Dear Sir:—‘Your name has been suggested to us as that of a 
prominent business man of your city, who might entertain a 
special and confidential proposition, based upon your taking a 
$10,000 policy of life insurance with this Aesociation, and thereby 
enabling you to obtain such insurance at 50 per cent. less than 
level premium rates. In return for the influence secured to this 
Association by including your name on its list of policy-holders, 
our Special Agent, Mr. » will make you a personal 
confidential proposition to participate in such dividends as may 
be derived from a Special Fund expressly for this purpose. 
These dividends, we believe, will be large enough to be worthy of 
your consideration, and this opportunity Is lim'ted 
influential business men of your city.” 


and 





two twenty 


There js every reason to suppose that this proposition 
has been made to many than “twenty influential 
business men” of the city; for, without specific knowl- 
edge of the scheme which is suggested, it may be said 
that the idea on which it is based is essentially wrong‘ 
and the phraseology of the letter indicates that it is 
intended to to catch as many as may 
careless enough to allow themselves to be caught. 

If the names of the officers of the company 
out this letter were less conspicuous or less calculated to 
inspire confidence, the incident might be allowed to pass 
among the multitude of cheap schemes set on foot by ir- 


more 


deceive and be 


sending 


responsible persons to obtain the money of such as are 
ready to Selieve that they can buy something for nothing. 
But as this proposition has at least the appearance of sub- 
stantial backing, it is proper that warning should be given 
against any scheme of life insurance which proposes to 


LL et) ~ Stuetscd. .amhas al 


we wing 
rates or greater advantages than are offered openly yp all 
who may wish to avail themselves of such privileges. 

The business of life insurance, when honestly con- 
ducted, rests on a scientific basis as exact as that of bank- 
ing, oreven more so. The tables from which the cost of 
such insurance is calculated, and which are the same for 
all companies and all associations, have a mathematical 
accuracy which long experience has proved. And any 
departure from this fixed standard, in the way of a re- 
duction of cost to individuals, is an excursion into the 
field of speculation which warrants distrust of the char- 
acter of the management of the company making it. 

It is possible—and, indeed, it is very probable—that 
the ‘‘personal and confidential proposition” offered in the 
above letter really contains nothing of advantage, and 
that the person accepting it ‘‘in return for his influence” 
would find himself paying as muchas any less favored 
insurer, or else engaging in some variation of the Tontine 
plan more or less resembling alottery. If it should ap- 
pear to be a bona fide offer of special lower rates of insur- 
ance to a few individuals, that would be enough to con- 
demn the methods of the company as inequitable and 
therefore unsafe. 


era 


eheepee 





A COMMENDABLE WORK. 

Aside from the political and administrative measures 
passed by the last legislature, few acts were of greater 
promise for the general welfare than that incorporating 
the Trustees of Public Reservations. The law 
adopted establishes the trustees as a corporation ‘‘for the 
purpose of acquiring, holding, arranging, maintaining, 
and opening to the public, under suitable regulations, 
beautiful and historical places and tracts of land within 
this Commonwealth.” The act was approved by the 
Governor in May, and during the summer the trustees 
have perfected their organization. The president of the 
board is Senator Hoar; the secretary, Mr. Charles Eliot, 
the well known landscape gardener; and the treasurer, 
Mr. George Wigglesworth. The board has selected as its 
agent Mr. J. B. Harrison of Franklin Falls, New Hamp- 
shire, a student of forestry of long experience and high 
repute. 

Their orzanization thus compieted, the trustees have 
issued a circular stating their plans and purposes. 

“They desire to obtain information regarding public reservations 
of all kinds, their number, character, and locality, and the titles and 
conditions under which they are held. They also invite sugges- 
tions relating to places which it may be thought desirable to 
preserve for public use, either on account of historic interest or 
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The purpose of the trustees, it thus appear Bos 
fold: to preserve intact historic sites 
still 
possible the present parks, open spaces ; § 


—a more praiseworthy ain 
in cities and towns and to increase thi et . 
Admirable as the proposed scheme of par r Bows we 
for example, is, it scarcely meets the in per ) 
for open spaces in the poorer quarters of t 
pily the demand for such open spaces grows s| 
stronger and the municipal governme 

heed it. 
lands 


In other cities and towns of 
than 
avaricious or careless builders; and t 
state, in the work of 
the trustees 
effective work. 


have more once been e1 


maintaining a 


open spaces have an a 
THE COMMONWEALTH from the first 

corporation of the trustees and cordially 

purposes, Now that their organizat 


eff ctually and their work so 


wisely 
repeat its commendation, 


can afford, and wish the trustees and t 


promise 


success. 


THE TEACHING OF MR. LOWELL. 


SERMON PREACHED AT TRINITY CHURC! 


BY REV. KOLAND COTTON s¥ 


As certain also o ets have suid ACTS 


ryour own; 


When St. Paul stood in the ist of M 
spoke to the people of At i}. - he str 
He \ 
said had 

d to the 
but he also had wisdom enough to know t 
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argument by an appeal to the \} ets 


to know that whatever big we 


people. And he not only appea 
worshipped their own poets—as all commu ‘ 
with pride to thei: great men—so that 
disposed to believe what their own poets 
fact. that they belonged t. mcm. So 8 _ 
appealing to that instinctive love the poets, w ‘ 

almost universal, and t> that 


belongs to the sons of men, as he faces | \ 10s 





vere 
pride in 


trying to prove tothem the existence 
life in man—he says to them, by way of strengtu 
position: ‘‘As certain of your own ports sa 
Religion has always been able to appea 

For even 
not give a positive assent, it gives a negatiya 

very little of the poetry of the world is pessim st 

is, by its very nature, optimistic; for it 

the heart of things, into the mysteries of life, fe 
unseen powers in the world, makes these powers 

and gives these persons names. Poetry deals wit) tt 
realities of life, sees things as they are. We ts 
religious poetry, asif all other kinds were irrevg 
but in a true sense all poetry, if it is poctry ata ars 
witness to the life of God in the world. That bas bee 
one of the taunts which 
thatit was nothing but poetry, acreature of! gins an 
tion. t a 


support of its positions. When ¥ 


penetrates 


religion 


Religion—that is the sease of God 
in Whom we live and move and have our g—reiigim 
this taunt of the t 
things that can be said of her. She does appea 
poets, and she points to them for some 
and best statements of what Religion says tm . 
there is a God in the world in Whom we live and mores i 
have our being, and she appeals to the poets wa 
stand out in the history of the world, ™ 
thought and changed empires; and thes 
‘*There is a God in Whom we live 
being.” 

The upholders of religion, in 
their position, point proudly to the poets of& nat 
Greece, Rome, England, America; anit are au 
say with St. Paul: ‘‘As certain of th ts nave 
Homer, Zschylus, Dante, Shakespeare, Te! 
is a power outside of man and in that 
This ever 
of the poets, the seers, the great men of the wors:* the § 
of the strongest proofs of the being scene ; On 
Paul not only appealed to poetry, Dut 4 : 
to one of Athens’s own poets to support 4 


He knew that the people were proud of their 
that what they said had greater weig5t 
said by the poets of other lands, because 4 
understands the thought of his people 
what the people would like to say. St “ 
Athenians to know the nature of the God W20" "os 
saysto them ‘‘As certain of your own poe sath 
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‘ religion, therefore, appeals to univer sal 


Universal , ; 
oil »articular form of religion of a certain 
pare 


aoetry, and the . . 

act appes s for support to the particular poetry of that 
aft nt here in our midst, this last week, a great poet 
al is poetry was universal enough to make him 

3 to the world It was socolored as to make him 

‘ vely an American poet. It was local enough to 
, gina peculiar and in a specia) way to 
si He was pot only a poet, but he was one of your 
when a great man dies, his whole life which we may 
familiar with before stands out distinct and 

- Peath seems to put his words into italics so that 
4 , p reading them. All the emotions and 
-m © 1 his poetry has stirred within us at 

4 sot times come back to us now with renewed and 
trated power You young men and old men of 

5 t to have stirred within you strong feelings 
riotism because Lowell has written his ‘‘Commem- 

( You ought tohavea stronger hatred of 

snd a stroager love of truth because Lowell 

a Biglow Papers.” You ought to have noble 
. of what life is, climbing the Sinais and the 

7 f to-day, because your own poet Lowell has 
the poetry which he has written on love of 

against falsehood and for truth, all the words 

' has ever spoken calling men up toa higher 
.ck to us now and fill us with new patriot- | 

As ver of truth, and a higher resolve to see 

8 Ww , these modern days afford. Sad, indeed, 
when a community does not feel deeply the 
and does not respond to the poet's call. | 

s not so much the general morality which he 
sght that concerns us to-day. We want to know what | 
articular contribution was to the particular form of 
r which exists at the present time. What did| 


wn poet say? La what way can Christianity appeal | 
We want to know because he was a poet and 
was our own. } 
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jaus Christ was bora into this world. He lived in it 


wi then be died upon the Cross. His whole life saved 
swrld. Man ever since has been looking at it; and 
sw me aspect of the life appeals to him and now an- | 


At one time it is this part of Christ’s life which | 
at another time it is another part of Christ's | 


iis) 4 
\ rings salvation. And so there are two great 
s which the Christian world dwells upon, the In-| 
sreation and the Atonement; and Christian thought | 
ways from one truth to the other. Sometimes it is the 
moug nt et Obelot treo bura ead Mvwd shy Mfo vf @ maw 
wen dwell upon; sometimes it is the thought that 
ed on the cross that men cling to. Both are | 


wth sre necessary to make up the complete life of 
rist’ The only trouble is that when men find salvation | 
the one thought, they try to exclude the other trath | 


giogether. One man says: ‘Christ saves me by dying | 
rme. It is the Crucifixion, the death of Christ, the 
slonement, which is the central truth of Christianity. | 
The life of Christ does not save man.” Another | 
man says: “It is the birth of Christ, the Incarnation, 
which bas saved the world. It is not the death which 
aves.” Both are right; both are wrong. Both are 


ing to and finding salvation in a truth which cannot 
lost sight of; both are losing sight of a truth which is 
eessary to a full-rounded Christian life. But when we 
understood that, it is well that men should insist on 
which they see, hold to it, live by it, and find 


Mivation in it 


Dave 


We truth 


It is like mariners sailing on the seas. One is north 
the equator and steers by the North Star. He 
The other is south of the 
equator and steers and is saved by the Southern Cross, 
s not see the North Star. Both are right; but 
be wrong, if the one said that there was no 
ctoss snd the other said that there was no star; for 
voth the cross and the star are parts of the same heaven. 
But the one mariner would be wrong, if above him he saw 
te star leading to the haven where he would be and 
shut his eyes to it, because he did not see the cross: and 
‘ee olber mariner would be wrong, if amidst the rocks 
td the dangers of the voyage, he looked up and saw the 
‘oss in the heavens, showing him where he is and saving 
iM, and shut his eyes to the cross because he could 
toi see the whole heaven and because he could not see 

* Northern Star. Some people follow the Star of 
Bethlehem to where the Christ is born, and they steer 
“rough life by the leading of that star. They see the 
Beaning of life in the fact that Christ lived. If they do 
** the trath in that, let them by all means be guided by 
®* Star, but do not Jet them say that there is no Cross. 
“et Wen see the truth and find salvation in the Cross on 
“tvary. Let them hold on to that trath, let them find 
“vation there. In the midst of dangers in their voyage 


’ 


Southern Cross. 


abd he dot 


mth would 


Parts of the one Heaven. 


| least of these my brethren, ye did it unto me.’ 


does | 


"vend the thought of this intellectual centre for the last 
S.0y ¥ 
* }€ars has been turned towerd the truth of the Incar- ; A 
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pation. Men have found a new life in the truth that 
Christ came into this world and showed that he was in 
humanity, that man is divine, that the Christ-principle is 
in every man. Find it, develop it, and the man becomes 
like Christ. The divinity in every man is the great truth 
which has been seen by the men of to-day here in New 
England; and they have guided their lives by this truth 
and have found safety and salvation in it. The only 
trouble has been that these thinkers in Boston and Con- 
cord and Cambridge have sometimes forgotten that their 
fathers sailed through life on the southern seas and saw 
another truth and stcered and were saved by the Cross. 
We do not ask them to give up their own truth; we only 
ask them to recognize that there is a truth which their 
fathers saw, and which is necessary in order to make the 
whole truth. 

But it is of this truth of the Incarnation that we want 
to speak, the truth that every man is divine; that Christ 
is in humanity; that Christ is in every man; that man is 
made inthe image of God and therefore in the image 


of Christ. Aud so when we hurt a man, we hurt 
Christ. When we do anything to develop and help 
& man, we do something to help the Christ that is 
in him. That every one about us has a Christ in 


him that is the great truth which we are beginning to 
the Incarnation, Christ grasp it 
and it has far-reaching effects. Jesus said, to be sure: “'T, 
if I be lifted up will draw all men unto me;” but he also 
said: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto the least of these my 


see, in man. Once 


bretbren, ye did it unto me,” and “Inasmuch as ye did it 
not unto one of the least of these, ye did it not unto me.”’ 
There was the truth. Where were they to flad Christ? 
Here in the least of these poor creatures who were at the 
How were they to love Christ? By lov- 
ing humanity. How were they to serve Christ? By serv- 
ing their fellow men. It was not that for doing all these 
things to humanity Christ would afterwards reward 
them and let them find and love and serve Him, but it 


same time men. 


was that Christ was actually in their brethren, and every- | 
| thing that was doneto them was done to Christ. 


Christ 
did not look down from some great beight and, seing 
the hurt. done to one of his creatures, suffered pain; but 
Christ is in Tits creatur.s 
done to Him, and the he'p given to them is given to Him. 
Christ is already to reveal Himself in the life of every 
man. 


andthe hurt dove to them is 


Jesus said: ‘‘Inasmuch as ve have done it unto one of 


me.” Thatisa great truth. It is seized at the 
present day. 


Christ is born into humanity. 
one of us wants to learn by heart, 


to come and stamp it indelibly upon our hearts. 

seems to me that the death of your own poet, 
ought to help to stamp this truth upon our hearts. For his 
death brings to our minds the fact that he wrote ‘Sir 
Laupfal,” and it calls up all the emotions and feelings 


upon 


Itis «a 
We want something 


And it 
Lowell, 


which that poem can produce, and it makes us resolve that | 


we will never forget the truth which that poem holds. 
Jesus said: ‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
* Oh, learn 
that truth. Take it to yourselves. It is a truth of to-day, 
it isa truth for you, ‘‘as certain of your own poets has 
said.” For the Christianity of to-day can appeal to the 
poet Lowell of to-day, who wrote the great Christian 
| poem ‘‘Sir Launfal,” who catches the spirit of Christ, and 
| who illustrates it in sucha miatchless way that you can 
| catch the spirit too. 
Jesus said: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the 
| least of these my brethren, ye have doneit unto me.” A 
| number of poets can be pointed to who have illustrated 


| 
} 


i that truth. We have often read stories of men who have 
| taken some poor stranger in and have found that they 
| have been entertaining an angel unawares. The thought 
of the angel and even Christ going about the world in 
the forms of poverty and misery is very attractive to us, 
but it seems to me that ‘‘certain of your own poets,” 
Lowell, has sung the sweetest and truest note, when he 
“Builds a bridge from dreamland for his lay” 
and tells how a knight in full armor, and in the full 
springtime of the year, sees a vision of the Holy Grail 
and starts out in his youth to find it. Sir Launfal 
“Flashed forth in his unscarred mail, 
To seek in all climes for the Holy Grail. 
As Sir Launfal made morn through the darksome gate, 
He was ware of a leper crouched by the same, 
Who begged with his hand and moaced a8 he sate; 
And a loathing over Sir Launfal came, 


For this man so fouland bent of stature, 
Rasped harshly against his dainty nature, 
And seemed the one blot on the summer morn,— 
So he tossed him « piece of gold in scorn.” 
Then Sir Launfal goes out into the world, seeking for 
the Holy Grail, and comes back in the winter of his old 


touch life 1 st ' | 
pda let them always look up and see the Cross, age without it. And as he sits in his “raiment thin 
— let them say that there is nostar; for both the and spare,” the leper comes to him and says: 
Mon and s which save. 
Both th 8 me Ahapemnn ane wets “For Christ’s sweet sake, [ beg an alms. 
~ “8¢ Star of Bethlehem and the Cross on Calvary are ; : 


And Sir Launfal s2id—‘! p@hold in thee 
An image of Him who died on the tree.’ 








| have lost sight of the truth of the Incarnation. 


. | n B ] y Shr > ~ » 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto} ot realize that Christ isin us, that we are divine, that 


He parted in twain his single crust 

He broke the ice on the streamlet’s brink, 

And gave the leper to eat and drink; 

*T was a mouldy crust of coarse brown bread, 
*Twas water out of a wooden bowl,— 

Yet with fine wheaten bread was the leper fed, 
And ‘twas red wine he drank with his thirsty soul. 


As Sir Launfal mused with a downcast face, 
A light shone round about the place, 

The leper no longer crouched at his side, 

But stood before him, glorified, 

Shining and tall and fair and straight 

As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate, 
Himeelf the Gate whereby men can 

Enter the temple of God in man. 


And the voice that was calmer than silence said,— 
‘Lo it is 1, be not afraid! 

In many climes without avail, 

Thou hast spent thy life for the Holy Grail. 

Behold it is here,’ . es 


*Who bestows himself with his alms feeds three,— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.’”’ 

Jesus says, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto me,” 
‘‘As certain of your own poets have said :” 

“Who bestows himself with his alms feeds three,— 
Himself, his hungering neighbor and Me.” 

You have all read this story of ‘‘Sir Launfal.” It is 
only now that the poet is dead that the lesson which it 
teaches comes heme tous. Are we going to learn the 
lesson? Tannyson, in his ‘‘Idylls of the King,” makes the 
the vision of the cup appear in the sky. In the play 
of ‘‘Parsifal,” there is a burst of light, and the cup is 
seen. In this poem of ‘Sir Launfal,” the Holy Grail is 
found in the hand of Jesus into whose image the leper is 
turned, Christ as man. We have often been told to be 
kind to others; for, perchance, they might be angels 
unawares. There is no chance about it. They are 
images of the Christ. ‘Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto them, ye have done it unto me.” 

We are all of usin search of the Holy Grail. There is 
not one of us here who has not started off some time in 
his life to find Christ. We have had visions of what we 
might be. We would like to do some great thing for 
Christ. We try to feel that Heis near, and we often go 
wearily through the world, disappointed, losing sight of 
the vision, and not finding the Holy Grail, because we 


We 


do 


all we doto bring out our best selves helps t» bring 


de te SoMocten of the chee ts when tin out the Christin us, helps us therefore to know Christ. 
| 


troth which every | 


We do not realize that Christ is iu our fellow men, sy 


Se EY UERT EE VT ee we ener were UWA EOE UU olhiug 
out the Christ in them, helps to bring Christ into ths 
world. We are not only to help the least of our brethren 
but also the greatest, because Christ is in one as much as 
inthe other. Let us go home, this morning, with this 
thought in mind, that the Christ is in us, that the Christ 
is in our fellow men. 
| true. 


Let us treat ourselves as if it were 
Let us treat our fellow men as if we believed it. 
Then how our homes would be transformed, how our city 
would be changed. Our families and our fel'ow 
would stand before us glorified, 


“Shining and tall and fair and straight 
As the pillar that stood by the Beautiful Gate.” 


nea 


| Christ would stand before us in the persons of those to 
| whom we have been kind, whom we have heiped, whom 
| we have served, and we could say the Holy Grail ig 
| here. 

OQ you young men, who are starting out to find the 
| Holy Grail, you can find it in your fellow men. Christ 
| Stands reauy to reveal Himself in the persons of the least 
|}and the greatest, 1f you do unto them, as ye would that 
| they would do unto you. How life becomes ennobled! 
Everything you do, no matter how "trivial it may seem, 
| helps to bring out the Christ in you. Every little thing 
| that you do for your fellow men helps to bring out the 
Christ inthem. So we are all bringing Christ into the 
world; we are all working to make the Christ stand 
before us; for the Christ will stand before us when 
humanity is pure. 

I do not say that this is all the sides of thetruth. Iknow 
that itis not. But I do say that in the truth of the 
Incarnation many men find themselves strengthened and 
|saved. Let them hold on to it as they would their very 
lives. Itisa great, saving truth. God in man, man 
divine; the Christ waiting to reveal Himself to humani- 
jty. Let this thought lift yourselves up. Let it be 
| strengthened by what your own poet has sald. So that 
on this Sunday after his death we will be inspired to 
treat ourselves and our fellow men in a nobler way. 
| Then, if this age will live by the truth which it sees and 

let other ages and other climes live by the trath which 
comes to then, sometime there will be no earth, no limi- 
tation, so that we can see the whole truth. And the Star 
of Bethlehem and the Cross on Calvary will be found to 
| be parts of the one saving life of Jesus Christ, one un- 
| divided Heaven. Meanwhile Jesus says “Inasmuch as 
| ye have done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye 
| have done it unto me.” ‘‘And ascertain also of yourown 
poets have said,” 





“Who bestows himself with his alms feeds three, 
| Himeelf, his hungering neighbor and me.” 
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XVI. 


HARRY TO HIS MOTHER. 


Cambridge, August 31, 1891. 
My Dear Mother :— 

Just think that summer ends this rainy day! 

In a little note which Fanfan sends with the parcel 
of stockings, she begs me to send hera little line all to 
herself. She says she hates to read a letter which she 
shares with all the other people in the world. I believe 
Tur COMMONWEALTH people would be well pleased if 
she did. You know the Ten Times One Club thinks there 
are more than a thousand million people in the world. 
If there were ten ina family—and there are not--this 
would make at least a hundred million families, and that 
would require a hundred million COMMONWEALTHS every 
week. Ican see how that would be fine; for all the 
people would be 80 intelligent then and sensible and 
manly and agreeable, that there would be no Balmacedas 
and no rebellions; no houses would crash down without 
cause; no sailboats would be overloaded. There would 
be no lies in newspapers, no drought on prairies. Let us 
indeed hope that this will happen. 

When I got this letter of Fanfan’s it set me thinking. 
So when I took my last ‘round to the office Lasked them 
how many they did print. They said the number varied— 
less or more, according as they had one of my letters in 
or did not; and they saidso little that I could not find 
out, without asking directly, which was less and which 
was more. They are printing the woman’s letters on the 
“off” weeks, but I never see them. They did say, how 
ever, that they were glad when they printed three hun- 
dred thousand copies a week. Well, I asked a pressman, 
a good fellow whom I meet at Thompson's Spa, how 
many they could run off in one hour. He sald he did not 
know what presses they use, but that four or tive thou- 
sand an hour was enough, if they had handsome cuts. 
And I said they had. So you see, ateight hours a day— 


(Fan fan does not want any one towork more, [ am 
at UMC ICOVOLO WUUAG BaVE ev oo CrCUSPULY PCa uwwousy- 


five hundred times, and twenty-five hundred pressmen 
kept at work with twenty-five hundred presses, so that 
the shepherd boy in Arabia Felix and the seal hunters 
on Oonalaska might have their COMMONWEALTHS. 

What an interesting community this would make, 
would it not? These twenty-five hundred pressmen and 
their wives and children would make one ward in 
Boston. They would have the proud consciousness of 
supplying a world with its better reading! That would 
be a little paradise in the tenderness of its affections 
and the sweetness and light of its surroundings. But I 
forbear, dear mother! These are only s few of the 
reflections which Fanfan’s letter has opened before me. 
But I ought not to inflict them on you. 

I will say, however, that I believe I know what Fan- 
fan meavs. For I know how much more I was pleased 
by her dear little note than I should have been by all 
the narrative she could have sent of the ups and downs 
of Atherton, how Mrs. Knox’s coachman had sprained 
his ankle, or what had become of Ceylon Ross. In an 
old magazine article I was reading yesterday, it said that 


facts are not the material of conversation any more | 


than an earthen plate is the material from which one 
makes a pie. And I suppose that the same is true of 
: letter-writing, So I beg you to thank Fanfan for her 
nice note and say that I believe what this unknown 
writer say of conversation is true also of the ‘‘eloquence 
of letters.” 

All the same, I suppose you, dear mother, do want to 
know of a few such vulgar facts as (1) whetherI am 
alive or dead; (2) whether I have enough to eat and of 
what quality; (3) whether I spend my time in those 
haunts of revelry and debauchery, against which dear Dr. 
Primrose warned me, or in those higher regions of 
elevated culture and of the true humanities to which he 
bade me mount. So I must mention some facts, while I 
know dear Fanfan is dying to have me—I do not say tell 
some lies—but embroider on the canvass of these facts, 
or, as the unknown writer says, make a pie, which he 
would have gladiy spelled ‘‘pye,” in the shaping of these 
plates. 

Firstly then, as dear Dr. Primrose would have said, 
and as I see the very best of them still say sometimes— 


firstly, there is not business enough done in the office to | 


occupy four files. I suppose that is the reason why we 
were moved here in summer. 
chief worries. 
He has alovely place at Manchester, which is fifteen or 


twenty miles north-east of us, a place where your(| 


I do not see that the 
In fact he is not here much to worry. | 


‘south wind is off the water, which, they say, happens in leave the place dissatisfied, and | should 
Any way, it happens sointhe | young men are nice-looking fe] 

in Beverly and in Manchester. in white coats, always with a 

The way I know it is a lovely place is that George, who whatever they have is of superexe, th 


the kingdom of heaven. 
Narragansett country, 


sthe chief's special clerk, has to go down there with 
parcels, and sometimes to write 
for him, and he says it is just perfect. 
himself, he only shows up 
perhaps Thursday. George and Mr. Outlake open the 
letters and the restof us ‘‘fool” round. 
letters, alter the boxes of 1879, 
pretend we are of use. The cashier {s as clever as 
he can be, soif there is any decent excuse, andif you 
have not asked for leave the very day before, you can 
getoffto go anywhere. Indeed, we close the office now 
| at three-thirty, except that we take tur1s to see who 
shall stay after that. 

For all this we shall have to pay when the busy sea- 
son comes round. [I am not afraid that the market for 
clothes pins has become glutted, as the books say. Do 
you know what that chair-maker up in Worcester 
county said to our Mrs. Outlake? She had been all 
through his factory and was having some lemonade 
and a biscuit in one of the great store rooms, when she 
said civilly: ‘‘I do not see where all these chairs go to.”’ 

“Woll!” said the manufacturer, well pleased, ‘I 
guess settin’-down ain’t gone out of fashion yet.” I 
have like views as toour clothes pins. 

So you see I have more time for loafing than I shall 
j}haveby and by. Only it was desperately hot last week. 
The summer climate of Boston involves three days ont 
lof five when you breathe a paste, which is 
|called air, made up of a good deal of nitrogen, a great 


on Monday morning and 





sort of thin 
| deal of hot water, more or less carbonic acid, something 
sticky—I do not know what—noozone and just enough 
oxygento keep you alive. Ask Fanfan to 
book and find how much that is. 


look in her 


The thermometer has not much to do with it. I mean 
it is not much worse at 93° than itis at 82°. It is this 
pasty, sticky sort of feeling which makes you uncomfort- 
able. You do not want to eat much. You do not want 
todo much. If you have just a little to do—say a good 
book to read—or, best of all, if you are on the extension 
of South Boston, sitting with two or three thousand 
other people on the benches there, with a book in your 
hand or the last COMMONWEALTH, so that you could read 
if you wanted, why, it all goes well enough. Nobody 
does anything of any account in any other office more 
than we doin ours. And the nights out at our place 
any way are sufficiently comfortable. The best time of 


| the day is from five to nine in the morning. But it ts 
mot One person in Hlty wuvu kuows via, i mw uot after 


half past four. The milkmen do and the icemen. , 

You ask about mylanch. Sometimes I take something 
in from Cambridge to the office and eat it there with a 
cup of coffee. We are high there and overlook all the 
bay and have a good breeze, if there is one anywhere, so 
that of a deadly hot day you are as well off there as 
anywhere. We have facilities for a cup of hot tea or 
coffee, have a few table things, and the young ladies 
attend to such things so well that you must not think 
[ am starving because I do not go to a restaurant. We 
are not far, you know, from Parker’s and Young’s, and 
there are clubs, like the Press Club and other clubs of 
gentlemen, where, as like as not, somebody asks you to 
goin. As yet we have not formed any club of clothes 
pin makers. Really the place which would interest you 
most is this Thompson’s Spa I spoke of. I believe there 
is really no Thompson now, and a gentleman named 
| Eaton carries it on. It is as often called ‘‘The Temper- 

ance Ber” as anything else, and I heard somebody Say, 

| the other day, that it was the most attractive, and he said, 
| the most hospitable liquor saloon in Boston. But it is a 
liquor saloon where all the drinks are ‘temperance ” 
drinks. Somebody told me that they had more than fifty 
drinks on their bill of fare. 

When your Miss Clara Fenton asked me what was 
‘the most curious thing in the social institutions of 
Boston,” and she did put it in that high and mighty way, 
I told her—not to fail of an answer—that ‘‘The Temper- 
ance Bar” was. She asked if she could see it. I said yes, 
if she would go at the right time; but that in the middle 
of the day it was so crowded that nobody could get in 
without waiting and then you could hardly pass through. 
So I took her one day last week in the qulet time in the 
afternoon. 

It is what you would call a little store, even in Ather- 
ton. Good Miss Percy’s candy shop is bigger. But this 
is elegance itself from one end to the other. I saw oppo- 
site me a handsome, well-dressed, fine-looking young 
| fellow escorting a dried-up, prim and rather over-dressed 
lady, and I was just going to say to Miss Fenton, ‘See, 
there is another lady, just as I told you,” when I saw that 
the two were reflections of me aud of her in an immense 
|mirror. Then I saw a third couple, who were also our- 
selves, on another side. Here are high counters and. 
I believe, one or two tables, and behind almost as many 
clerks, men or women, as can stand there, ready to give 
you what you want from coffee round to egg phosphate— 
| which, I believe, you have sgen at Atherton. 

Mr. Outlake says that the orders are that no one is to 
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the chief’s shorthand | a minute, and if, as I say, it is nox 
As for the chief | In the middle of the day you ca: 


We file old Clara Fenton; for I know you did ; 


1883, 1885 and so on, and} 


| 
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is the reason why we all like to ¢ 
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You will be amazed to hear that | « 
attach myself to her for life. But yo 
at once that she is no longer 
So to speak, she belongs to our firm 
seems that her brother-in-law took s 
her when our stock was at seventy-tly, and now: 
nobody thinks of selling our stock nor drean 
it less than 450, of course, she holds it sti 
more is this, that she holds so much of it tha: ue 
lake, not to say all of them, desires to be a 
her, as who would not. She always sends 
virtuously to Mr. Outlake, and, of course 
tinue to. 

But poor Mr. Outlake said to m 
thought he should die before his last 
was over. He says shé talked to h 
Paracelsus and the 
and Cheelas—if that right way 8} 
[ believe all this is an exaggeration. Poor 
‘*Merton, [ want to keep well with the ric} 
but I had rather make a million pins t 
philosophy for one hour.” All this is 
But he was very much pleas 
that I had taken her to Trinity, and 
her any service the office can render, s As 
not have to go toa Buddhist conference. So when os 
sent me a note asking me to lunch with ( 
son and Mr. Howells and Dr. Holmes and Whittier 
the Thorndike, and afterward to drive ag 
was pleasant, I showed it to him, and he gladly , 
leave for the afternoon. 

Well, when I came there, it proved that Dr. Holy 
was not there, because it was his birthday; t 
clines all invitations ; Mr. Howells was in the country: gy 
Colonel Higginson could not come; so I liad to shs 
elegant lunch with Miss Clara and a Mr. Whortl 
who was greatly interested in Michael Kelly's cha 
base, and a Miss Welsh who had been at Wellesley 
Miss Clara. So far as I could find, there had 
the least reason for thinking that any of thes 
letters would come, excepting that Miss Clara, w 
not know one of them, had written to invite them 

Well, we Tiaa @ Drst-rate ruucn, as you would take for 
granted if you knew about the Thorndike. Miss Wels 
turned up her nose very much at Mr. Whortleclat—js if 
not a funny name?—and a little at me. You have: 
how the regular old-time Boston woman can tur 
nose when shetries. But they are very easily fri 
and itis not hard to take them down. I gav 
good as she sent any way. After the coffee s! 
to a meeting of ‘‘The Society for the Improvement of ty 
Upper Ciasses,” or something of thatsort. The base ball 
man went to see the match between Boston and Milwae 
kee, and Miss Clara Fenton and I were left 
would pass the afternoon. Was not that great? Weill [ 
told her it would be a good time to see Thompson's Spa, 
and that that was an institution really, thoug’t 
no board of managers and no anniversary and no char 
ter. And then—dear mother, you will think | was craz 
—then I said: ‘‘Would you not like to take 
car and see Bunker Hill 
‘‘immense” on history and had wept over the loss 
Paddock elms and asked a policeman on the ( 
where were the traces of Percy's encampment and wit 
were the lines of the redoubt on Fox Hill! The mar 
thought she was crazy; and I do not wo 

Well, this a very long story. But the 
Clara said she would. You see she 
excused herself from Miss Welsh’s meeting on the groua 
that she had made an appointment wit! 
forgive her! So it was that we went 
Spa, and I initiated her into the mysteries of © 
phate. Then she really wanted to t 
that we might drive out to Charlestown. But 
that we were children of the public, and it was 4 ps 
deal better to take a public carriage. 5° wel 
Charlestown in a car. 

Our dear old Mr. Cradock says that t 
Charlestown looks just as Boston did sixt) 
when your mother lived here; so I told the exe 
Clara that, and she made a note 
book. I tell you we got on grandly, a! 
fine. ee 

My first blunder was about the elevator — j ra 
tobe an elevator there and a steam engive yd oe ‘Clars 
up. Mr. Outlake told me there was, 4° i I told Miss \™ 
so. But when we came to the mouumedt, 


I believe they 
Bat Miss C/srs 
bravely 


your { 


im 
unearned increment and Mg 


is the 


course. 
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elevator at all and no steam engine. 
it was infra dig.; any way, it is all gone: 

did not flinch. To tell the truth she took! 
Ijfound out that there are 295 
“Oh! nothing to Milan!” she said. 


t very 
ld her 

steps and I told > 

“One gets 25 
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a 29 feet high I do not know, unless the Steps in 
oa are two feet high. 

T ere + 

be outside 

weonve which he foughtin. Do you not remember? 

We. , 

tine eae on 
an gpite Mountain gu des say, and up we went. 


wond &0U 
ts 


ame rolled 


$ poo the truu 
pg our ¢ 
° fer Lal I 
Lies ge bad 
The chestnut is that when 
ost Wart 
at md jt pot k 1? As in fact 
T and we are not tempted to climb out, and, in fact, 
atmas gibe view 8 f In fact, 
says prod. You set perfectly, for instance, the shape 
RS 
art high as the nul t practi- 
aly, and the State House 
an » strangely i You see 
i w impossible it 
W wus for the Engi'sh to keep 
er ships there, if we had 
Ke gforton the bil 
ta i] this Miss Fenton 
ay pede out on her old map 
Ave We wth interest, and I he'ped 
yr as wellas I could with 
Holme gy two months’ knowledge 
a Boston. The only other 
uy pene there were two wide- 
are W gue Irish boys, deter- 
rtleciaf pind # see every thing 
sug therewis to be seen, and a 
wa wong lady who seemed to 
nea s gitthem. We were 
cuts a sone window when they 
, ¢ at another, and, of 
me, Lonly saw her back. 
take for as we changed piaces, 
| Welsh hb should it prove to be 
q (my mysterious dancing 
miner of Class Day, the 
ber Mrof the White Fleet and 
ghtened, & copola of the State 


her aa foose, Miss Sandford, bet- 
t w known to her many 
s “Jamaica Ginger.’, 
Really, my dear mother, 
Milwa- Whad justseen each other 
ften, and I had been so 






ol rer] a 









Wi nystified by her disappear- 
DS Spa, tee that I fairly laughed. 
ere was Ishould have been mortified 


be 


Hikis but that she laughed 
wo. Miss Clara, I think, was 
wi moitified and surprised 
Beech bearing, but I could 


' * you, Miss Sandford, when I am not nine-tenths under 
shai Wer.” She said, ‘If we are locked up this time, we are 
. won the same side of the door.” 
un. Tasked Miss Claraif I might present my friend. 























_ BOSTON 


” Who was I to shirk when she lead 
» There was an excellent fellow citizen from 
nen he heard of the 295 steps, turned 
What he expected of a monnu- 


<a statue of Warren in the entrance room and 
1. ope of Prescott in the linen frock, only 


{ told Miss Fenton ‘‘to rest on her feet,” as the 


.4 round a circular shaft which makes the mid- 
¢the monument. Miss Fenton had with her quite a 
er up map, which they had lent her at the hotel. 
dgles's Map, it said, “of Boston and Vicinity.” 
-_ {carried it and I knew what it was for. 
7 se truth, we did not have a very grand view after 
a But I do not think Miss 
think she wanted to sayin her journal that 
heen there, or in her book, when she writes it. 

an Englishman was told | 
fell there, he said with horror: ‘*‘What? fell? 

But the embra- 

e windows in the top room are so deep that 


I think the loss of the 
si prospect helped us a little in making out the neigh- 
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one of them would be Jamaica Ginger. But fortunately 
it was not. To give the bottles their due, I think one of 
them, at least, did some good. 


September 2. 

I was writing this at the office and though, as I say, 
there is nothing doing there, I was interrupted. ‘So I 
will finish my long story to-night here at Cambridge. All 
the same, you may not see it for those COMMONWEALTH 
people may cut me off again in short metre. 

For me, my chief service was sending one of the boys 
down stairs to bring up a mug or glass of water, with 
charges that he should not hurry so as to spill it. In a 
moment, Miss Sandford rallied and said she should feel 
better as soon as she had rested. She should have sat 


down as soon as she had finished the stair work, and 1 
|think she had not acted on the guide’s rule ‘‘Rest upon 
| your feet.” In an incredibly short time, the little hoodlum— 


who was not a hoodlum at all—returned with a mug 
really half full of water. Miss Fenton dipped her 
handkerchief in first, as one who was used to ‘‘emergen- 
cies,” and ‘‘bathed her brow,” as they do in books. 
Quite as much to the purpose was the drinking of what 
there was left, I believe. Any way, Miss Sandford fairly 


laughed, said she had made fuss enough, and would go 
down stairs. I could not offer my arm, for the passage is 
not wide enough. But I went a step in advance and 


and she and Miss Clara talked very pleasantly and some- 
times merrily. She is quite astranger in Boston, as we 
two were, and one reason why Ihave met her at these 
different show-piaces, I suppose, is that we have both 
been doing the lions, as strangers do. But Miss Fenton 
said at once that she knew nothing of the sights as Miss 
Sandford did; and, without any of her ‘“‘poky,” high-cul- 
ture air, said she hoped she would feel well enough to be 
her guide on sone other expeditions, ‘‘which do not in- 
volve such high climbing.” I said that at the Ames Build- 
ing they have an elevator and told Miss Sandford how I 
had deceived Miss Fenton by promising her an elevator 
at Bunker Hill. 

We rode by the old West Church, I remember, through 
Lynde Street. Miss Sandford said that if we would 
promise not to lie awake nights, she would tell us what 
an old lady told her. Then she saidto me that this old 
lady was our friend, Miss Tryphena Dexter. Miss Try- 
phena Dexter told her that her mother saw the carts 
come through Lynde Street, after the battle of Bunker 
Hill, with the wounded soldiers, and that you could see 
great drops of blood fall from the wagon from freshly 
opening wounds! Is not that ghastly? And was it not 
a story to end a visit to the battle fleld with? 

Well, nothing much happened as we rode home. We 
drove up to the right door on Commonwealth Avenue, 
the door was open; and a nice, pleasing young lady was 
sitting there, in the hall, beside her easel, at work on a 








%& peninsula of Boston—the great Ames Buiiding, 


begged her to balance herself on my shoulder. This, how- 


|} water color drawing. She come running down, when 
- - she saw it was Miss Sandford, 
and took in enough of the 
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“THE ONLY OTHER PEOPLE THERE WERE TWO BOYS AND A YOUNG LADY.” 


situation to ask us all to come 
in. Ido not believe Terry was 
ever asked in from a barou- 
chetoa Commonwealth Ave- 
nue palace before. We de- 
clined, but I took care to 
say I would call to inquire 
after Miss Sandford. Miss 
Fenton said the same thing, 
and we went off to her hotel 
rejoicing. We sent off the 
boys, triumphant, and I 
' went up to her parlor. 

| Then, I can tell you, I had 
to go through a course of 
inquiries as to my acquaint- 
ance with the lady, and who 
she was, and who her father 
was, and all the rest. As to 


which I kne ye fittle. 
pane Sala It 1st 0 é 


firm of Merton and Sandford, 
but I said I had never heard 
of any such firm. All I knew 
was that she danced well 
and talked well and had 
been the keeper of a Vacation 
School. And she said : ‘There 
are Vermont Sandfords at 
Astney.” So there are. Do 
you not remember Dr. Sand- 
ford? 

I know, dear mother, 
what a broken letter this is. 
‘But is not life all made up 


ge ts 








ea 
< VStah He £4. of breaks and new beginings. 


—_ 





All that I am afraid of is 
that when the clothes-pin 
season begins, there will be 





Then we laughed 


“rts of “emergencies.” I was terribly afraid that 


she Produced three different smelling bottles, for) another who does. 
She did not seem at all out of order as we rode home, | always carried. 








Mbelp that. I touched my hat and said: ‘‘I1 am glad ‘to(ever, she hardly did. yoing down was a great deal|no time for writing. For there is a season for clothes- 
easier than going up, and she had a good flush on her | pins as there is for peaches and oysters and marbles and 
face and seemed all right, when we came to the bottom. | operasand Symphonies. Does it not say something to 
Then Miss Clara, who really came up to the mark like | that effect in the Bible? Aad where have I heard that 
a ‘‘trump,” made her sitdown again inthearm chair. Miss there is a season even for letter writing? 





fies ¥ 
: Be bowed a little more stiffly than was worth while, and | Gjara fussed ’round a great deal more than [ thought Truly yours, 
i - all three fell to talking while the two little worth while, buying guides and photographs and other Harry. 
Micks” ran round and looked out at the windows. memorials. But again it proved I was too hasty in my (To be Continued.) 
mapece’s ‘tad to tell Miss Fenton the story of my sudden | judgment. The good soul kad sent off the other boy and . ; 
Be phos “eking. Miss Sandford helped, occasionally, with a | had made him bring a carriage to the gate where you go a 
cart ag’ **a,and between as, we quite warmed Miss Clara up | in to what is left of the battle ground. In five minutes, The Flower Show. 
said 1 » ake — interest. Then Miss Sandford said: ‘But I | which she had filled up with her ‘‘pottering,” the carriage seapensaeite : 
. great teas Mr. Merton, and indeed I saw you, after|came. As soon as she saw it, she closed her bargaining The annual exhibition of plants and Sowers by the 
weak "Sad broken your head.” SolI had to tell Miss Clara | and insisted that Miss Sandford should get in. Massachusetts Horticultural Society, from Tuesday until 
SE story woo. ButI added: “I am not the only un- So she did, after protesting that she could go home as | Friday of the present week, was beyond question the 
part of pore person in the world. Miss Sandford herself is a| she came. I took the third seat, as Miss Sandford, from | finest display the society has ever made. Every available 
os Of -, Goody Two-Shoes. So I told my half of the | the carriage, was giving her two attendants money for | space in the Horticultural Hali was filled either by the 
it Miss ate House story. ‘How she got out,” I said, ‘I d'd| their car fare. But then Miss Clara, who is a ‘‘trump”| plants and flowers or by the visitors who thronged to 
‘le not M know, and I do not know now.” after all, said they had better come with us. She bade|see them. In the lower hail were thousands of cut flow- 
ks I an She did not take this up, however, as gaily as she had | the bigger boy ride with the driver, and he did, nothing | ers, dahlias, asters, gladioli, in seemingly endless variety. 
Mea up the other story. And then I saw that she | loath as you may imagine, and the little one, Terry, as it | In the upper hall the aquatic plants were espeeially note- 
re used el pale. She only said that a gentleman who heard | proved his name was, sat by me on the front seat. Miss | worthy—the lotus of the Nile, water lilies of every sort, 
mp you ~ et her out, and she stopped rather suddenly. She | Fenton asked Miss Sandford where she should go, and to | and the queen of them all, the Victoria Legia, the lily of 
ss Clars ask Miss Fenton if she did not find the walk up! my surprise, she named 4 number, not very high, on|the Amazon, with leaves measuring six feet across and 
was 20 "#} tiresome. Now Miss Fenton is as strong asa horse, | Commonwealth Avenue. I say to my surprise, because, | blossoms of pure white a foot in diameter. Next in inter- 
bougat Wt nothing 80 delights her as to have to show that she | as I have told you, three houses out of five on Common- | est was the display of orchids and ferns; and besides all 
ss Clars * Prepared for what they call “emergencies.” So she | wealth Avenue are closed, and I do not suppose that the|these there were greenhouse and decorative plants of 
ravely sat © great chiteluine bag she had “ham lugging round, | Commonwealth Avenue p* ople generally spend the sum-|every sort, each variety beautiful in its kind. The list of 
ber 50 "uch T had thought held twenty saw horses of gold, | mer in keeping schools. Since this, I have heard of |grizes was a long one, and honors were the more eagerly 
sed 0 


sought for the weight the awards of the society have 





COLUMBUS AND THE RES 
DISCOVERY. 


- So 


| 
ULTS OF HIS 


AN EXTRACT FROM DR. HALE’S LECTURE AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


As some of our readers may remember, Dr. Hale 
lectured a fortnight ago at Chautauqua on Columbus. | 
He told at length the story of Columbus's life, in the 
study of which he has been busy for a year past, and 
then stated broadly the results and the significance of 
his discoveries. This, the closing portion of the lecture, 
we are able to print fromthe accurate report in the 
Chavtauqua Assembly Herald. 

‘‘What the world owes to him and to Isabella, who 
made his work possible, it is, indeed, impossible in a few 
words to say. The moment was one when Europe needed 
America as never before. She had new life given by the 
fall of Constantinople, by the invention of printing, by 
the expulsion of the Moors. There was new life, even 
then, seething in the first heats of the Reformation, aud 


Europe must break her bonds, else she would die. Her 
outlet was found in America. Here it is that that Power 
which orders history could try on a fit scale the 


great experiment of the new life. 

“Thus it was ordered, let us say hambly, that South 
America should show what the Catholic church could do 
line of civilizing a desert, and Nurth America 
should show what the new-buro church of the future 
could do. ‘To us, it is interesting to remember that 
Columbus personally led the first discovery of South 
America, andthat he made the first effurt for a colony 
on our half of the continent. Of these two experiments, | 
the North America of to-day andthe South America of 
to-day are the issue. 

“The new religion was to teach to the world once more 
the Saviour’s lesson of democracy :—‘Whoever is first 
among you shall be your servant.’ But how could that 
lesson possibly have any chance in a Europe all tied-op 
with the forms and memories end habits of feudalism, 
where every grade of mastery is defined, How can men 
try the great experiment of mutual service; how can men 
bear each other's burdens? How can men'try the exper- 
iment of the equal rights of each man before the law, 
when all taw is made up of unequal privileges and of a 
thousand intricate distinctions? Here again the white 
paper of America is offered by the discovery of Colambis 
for the working out of the problem. The feudal system 
broke down the moment it was tested by emigration. For 
in emigration each man needs each men, and no man 
dares to say that he is better than his brother unless he 


nr it in his life ; 
Karope hia th fas, been living tn tat Darbarous system 


of war; every man’s hand is against his brother; arm and 
armies, garrisons and fortresses consume her wealth, 
suck out her life-blood, and check all realadvance toward 
the kingdom of heaven. 

“Columbus gives her a new world. 
tions, this new world lives on hopes. First hope of all, 
that the Prince of Peace shall reign. Nation shall not 
rise against nation; nations or states, empire-states or 
handfulls of men shall unite in the greatest peace soci- 
ety the world has seen. They shall agree to inaintain 
no separate armies. They shall not build on their 
boundaries any beetling fortresses; they shall refer all 
their difficulties to one permanent tribunal. Impossible 
—without America. But, given America, given the free | 
thought of pure religion, given the abundant life of demo- 
cracy, and it is possible. The United States exists be- 
cause of Columbus. The secret of peace is found because 
he gave a new world to Europe. 

“No wonder that the world of America loves and 
honors the hero whose faith and courage called America 
into being. No wonder that she celebrates the beginning 
of a new century with such tributes of pride and hope as 
the world has never seen before. She is to remember, 
and her children are to remember, that her victories are 
not the victories which come from treasures of gold, or 
mines of iron, or fields of corn. They are treasures im- | 
possible, unless they are controlled by children of God, 
alive in His infinite life. They are the rewards He gives 
in his infinite bounty to faith and hope and love. 


in the 





Instead of tradi- 


“Give me white paper, 
The sheet you use is black and rough with smears 
Of sweat, and grime, and fraud and blood and tears, 
Crossed with the story of mens’ sins and fears 
Of battle and of famine all those years 
When ali God's children have forgot their birth 
And drudged and fought and died like beasts of earth. 
Give me white paper. 





“One storm-trained seaman listened to the word; 
What no man saw, he saw; he heard what no man heard; 
For answer he compelled the sea 
To eager man to tell 
The secret she had kept so well: 
Left blood and woe and tyranny behind, 
Sailing still West that land new-born to find, | 
For all mankind the unstained page unfurled 
Where God might write anew the story of the world.” 





It has an odd sound to hear of so airy and festive a_ 
fleet as the White Squadron ‘‘orderea” to go avywhere. 
But the squadron is nothing if not loyal. 


|}enveloped His body and the coat without seams. 


; age of this gauze it is impossible to determine. 


THE HOLY COAT OF TREVES. 


It is hard for usin America to appreciate the stir the 
exhibition of the so-called holy coat of Treves is making 


all over the continent of Europe. A few thousand 
pilgrims are going or have gene to Treves from the 


United States, count for little here or in 
Europe., In 1844, when the coat was last exhibited, 
1,200,000 people visited Treves; this year, with better 
facilities for transportation, with wider knowledge of 
the coat and the miraculous power claimed for it, and 
with the coming not only, as in the past, of believers 
but of crowds of mere sightseers, it is estimated that in 
the two of the exhibition, from August to 
October, not than 4,000,000 persuns will go to 
Treves. Noris this interest confined to pilgrims and to 
devout Catholics; others may shrug their shoulders at 


but they 


months 


less 


at Treves, but they are eager for every 
detail concerning it. The shop windows are full of 
pictures of the coat; it on china; it is 
embroidered on handkerchiefs; it is stamped on medals. 


the ‘‘nonsenuse” 
is painted 


Every legend concerning it, every scrap of ioformation 
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asto its present condition is printed and reprinted in | 


European magazines and newspapers, and from all this, 
by careful sifting, it is possible to gather a fairly accurate 
account of the appearance of the coat and the accepted 
version of its history. 
The tradition of the Catholic church affirms that ia 
the third century the devout Roman Helena, 
miraculously discovered many of the of Christ's 


These included the cross,the nails, 


empress, 
relics 
Passion in Palestine 
the crown of thorus, the lance, the winding sheet which 
On ber 
return to Treves or Augusta Treviorum, as it was cailed, 
the western capital of the Roman empire, the empress 
presented to the cathedral the coat, one of the nails and 
a portion of the crown of thorns. In 324, these relics 
were committed to the care of Agricius, Bishop of Treves, 
and every one of his successors have carefully guarded 
them. When the relics #t.ived at the cathedral they were 
placed in the choir; and for many eenturies they were the 
objects of the devotion of millions of pilgrims from all 
In 1196 the relics were 
transferred to the high altar, where they were built in, 
atter having been examined and attested in the presence 


parts of the Christian world 


of a large number of bishops and clergy, the magistrates 
and notables of the city, and men all 
parts of the world. They in three iron 
chests, one witbin the other, and each securely fastened 
and sealed with the official seals ,of the principal men 


present. 
more LAN Loree Celturies aives tui Sy were again 


exposed for public veneration. After an exhibition that 
lasted forty days they were once more sealed and walled 
up within the high altar. During the sixteenth century 
the relics were exposed several times for public venera- 
tion, and on every occasion thousands 
flocked to Treves, and numerous 
reported to have been wrought. During the wars of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the relics were 
sent for safety tothe Castle of Ehrenbreitstein, on the 
Rhine, and later to Augsburg. In 1810, Napoleon I. gave 
permissior to the Bishop of Treves to transfer them to 
Treves ; 200,000 pilgrims attended the exhibition on that 
occasion, Again, tu 1844, the last and most impressive of 
the exhibitions took place, attended with alleged remark- 
able evidences of the miraculous power of the coat. 


eminent from 


were enclosed 


of pilgrims 
miracles were 


The genuineness of the coat has by no means been 
unguestioned, and from the Middle Ages downward, even 
within the Catholic church, there have been many doubt- 
ers. Luther and Melancthon inveighed against its ex hibi 
tion; and within recent vears a canon of the Cathedral 
at Treves left behind him at his death a statement deny- 
ing the genuineness of the coat. Buta great majority of 
Catholic writers affirm that the coat is the identical gar- 
ment worn by Christ at the Crucifixion, and assign other 


| existing coats of our Lord to other periods in his life 


In fact, to establish fully once more the genuineness of 
the garment, a careful examination of the coat was 
made last year by a special commission, and their report 
ran in part as follows: 


“The mold which has gathered on all parts of the vestment 
renders an examination most difficult. But in spite of this, we 
were able to establish the following facts with absolute certainty. 
The relic in its entirety consists of three layers of stuff fixed one 


| over the other, the top piece being mosily of silk with a pattern on 


it, the under one of a gauzy fabric rather like crepe de chine. The 
It may be con- 
cluded that the silk stuff came from the East and most probably 
originated between the sixth and the ninth centuries. The colored 
pattern consists of dark yellow and purple stripes, the ground in 
large squares formed of narrow braid. Within these squares one 
recognizes two birds turned toward each other, with a piece 
shaped like a hook or lancet lying horizontally at the back of the 
head,a branch in front of the beak, and a rod under the whitish 
claws. 

**The shape of the birds’ bodies can no longer be determined, as 


| on the only place where the drawing is at all perceptible, there is a 


gap. Between the upper and under stuffs are decayed pieces spread 


| Out between the two layers of stuff. These decayed parts formed 


without doubt originally the whole vestment. This plain, brown. 
ish-colored stuff is, according to all appearances, of linen or cotton. 
The upper and under stuffs were evidently intended to preserve 
the vestment lying between them, and thisis the reason why at dif. 
ferent times, as necessity required, they were added. The age of 


older than the stuffs covering it. 


seams originally existed gave no results. But Pen 
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this inside stuff can also not be determined; pat 4, 
The materia) 
leave no room for doubting the tradition concer og t 


In the present state of the inner stuff an examinagio: 
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for supposing any to have existed, for what « — om < 
to the top and bottom stuffs and give on wtp 
necessarily seams made in later years. 

“On the neck and on the bottom hem are 
border with a pattern,onu which the colors 
discernable, Two parallel stripes of the 
prove, from the neck to the bottom. Twent ie Ty 
neck, eighteen of which are in good conditio Be 
of threads laid parallel toone another, cons\a«t 
ailk.’’ 


east 


i. 


It is for experts and ecclesiastics to 
truth of these claims and to establish the far 
ble miraculous powers of the garment. [ndeed 
of the simple-mjnded peasants who flock to 7 
the most devout and faithful communicants of + 
church, the latter have had little credence 
in the decree authorizing the 
1811 forbade the working of miracles 
very disrespectfully, (‘‘/é est défendu 
cles en cet endroit,”) aud the miraculous « 
but attested. it is a 
Catholic church of 'o-day has forgotten 
‘To make 
‘is unbecoming; 


r Ves and 
ie by 

Napol 
exhibition of ti 


lac ) Vik 


poorly Finally 


for sacred relics. a show of 


Gregory, nay, a sacrilege 





RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G P. 


Au revoir, Sirius! 


The ‘‘balance of the season” is 


familias. 


what 


We are prepared to say, on the very | 
that ‘‘Katy did.” 


est ul Aut 


to 
whereas ice ‘‘savers” would fill a long-felt want 


Ice ‘‘coolers” would seem be an extravag 
Aga 


A funny man remarks, ‘‘If there is one t 
life whena bore is welcome, it is when he comes 
as your wife begins to speak a few words to 1 
the cook.” Might a serious woman, for 
life,be permitted to say,Good Heavens! 
been turned ‘‘wrong side to?” 


ist 


Has not! 





Those royal authors and artists who turn ¢ rk 
over to their subjects, undeniably have a 
Such duty as the subject owes the prince spares 


MEV LULUUS Criietom; you they axc 


‘soft sna 





usually Oista ea é 
long run by those who rely upon the royalty of natu: as 
Genius has ever been distributed with charn 

gard of rank. 


Can any one explain why no Northern an{ 
Depot cars run tothe wharves? North Shore resideots , 
like to go down the harbor now and then, and a sex 
occasional barge does not begin to fill the d 
should be unnecessary to take two cars to 
short a distance—and so say the discomm xed with en " 
phasis. F 


tre r 
aVeTSe s 


—--- ADVeG 
A curious coincidence in the 
days, festivals and fasts 
spiritual summer vacation. From the day of 8S! 
Baptist, June twenty-fourth, an unaccentuated perio 
stretches to Michaelmas Day, September twenty-ninth 
In the interval not a birthday nor a death-day demands 
observation—for which the church returns all than 


arrangement of charet 
that which 


is aiiows 


te 
1 . 


President Harrison is especially happy in turning 
epigrams. Already his apt remark concerning the deat aye | 
of General Grant on Mt. McGregor, bids fair to becomes r 
classic :—‘‘Great lives, like that of General Grant, do not 
goout. They goon.” When it becomes a question waa J 
to do with this ex-President, the answer shoul 
There is room in American literature for a coine! 
epigrams. 

Economists who have tried it vouch 
qualities of garbage as a fuel. It is first t 
charcoal in some receptacle at the side of 
on top of the stove, and by disposing of it tus 
would the householder be benefited, but th 
saved the enormous cost of its removal. 
bustible material as usually finds its way to the 
barrel could be palmed off on the ‘‘ash man’ 
Perhaps the p'an is worth trying, espe 
housewife chances to be the sovereign of he! 
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Is the advancement of women (to lames 
praised—for the way men have taken f saying 
sweet things to each other? Two men in 4 Back Bay car 
the other day, were certainly very gallant ¢ supe 
taking all things into account. (ne remarked aa 
to his friend, ‘‘You are looking very handsome. Tou - 
looking remarkably well!” And the sweetly flattered 
Adonis showed that the kind comment warmed - way 
cockles of his heart. Fellow passengers enjoyed it, 49% 
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, ad r day. one’s soul; but in neither case is the magnifying glass 
—a desirable. We bear not only cur grief, but the shadow 
aps «better to repeat the same message to of our grief, cast over both our past and future, as we 
, hundred times a year than to have no hold our grievance up to catch all lights. But, unless we 
; Yet it is singular how some writers saddle it upon ourselves and bear it along, it is possible 
: rs can make a little go so far. The same to getata safe remove from sorrow, where it cannot 
—_ ightly differing verbiage, will come crush us, even if it looms too high to be obscured. We 
wes or essay once and again, until it is as read- can let it stand in the background, a black relentless 
' without the signature, as is the note of the cross. But why take it along? And why walk backward 
' e ‘more wet” of the quail, when the looking upon the instrument of past torture? ‘Pain is 
f sig Given the names of certain essayists no longer pain when it is past,” and if a person so far 
tents, and it needs no very clever guesser rallies from a blow asto get upon his feet, he surely 
substance of their articles, under whatever shows the better sense the farther he withdraws from 
ppear. It palls, after a time, on the) that which wounded him and the less time he spends 
»wever good it may be in itself. A new brooding over the agonizing nature of his woe. 
d be allowedto grow up to whom these The midnight mosquito may have been an intolerable 
needed gospel. Some vears ago, in the torture and the scientific mind may derive a certain satis- 
s’ of a Sunday School, every pupil was faction from studying the monstrosity magnified, but 
session to repeat a passage of Scrip- | one’s slumbers will be the sounder, and one's interest in 
mnths one queer litthe dumpling of a similar plagues less personal and apprehensive, if, having 
in his place and repeated ‘‘Remem. | settled accounts with one’s especial scourge one puts it 
Day to keep it holy.” One day, a restless | out of sight and out of mind. Atleast, such is the lesson 
s hand. The teacher said ‘‘Well, | that I read through the microscope. 
. , Marshall remarked, ‘‘He’s had that Leaving the magnified and outworn figure of the 
C srieved public will presently groan to mosquito for yet smaller troubles, too slight to typify, I 
structors who harp too persistently wish it were possible to persuade toiling and moiling 
humanity to take its little grievances easier, to trip more 
iene lightly over the cobble stones on which so many toes are 
OBSERVATIONS. needlessly bruised. Poor old Gummidge probably had 
no more lions in her path than did easy-going Peggotty, 
MISUSING THE MICROSCOPE. and it was quite a matter of temperament that apparently 
‘ . “all things went contrairy with her.” 
ed by the attentions of an insomnious and 
. ty It depends upon the surface that one presents to the 
oe Oe ote night, ; resolved wale world, how many small pricks and scratches one receives. 
rise and slay him. I say Aim advisedly; for it} ., : ; 
‘ : : . |Comfortably shod, one can go over a good many little 
ta stand were taken against the popular tradi- | beters and haediy police. thea: bat whoever sets forth, 
as so long cast reproach on the mosquito |,, . : : : ” 
2 5 like Josiah Allen, in his ‘stocking feet,” may expect a 
1 am convinced by the manly perseverance, : ‘ . ‘ : 
ae? ‘ gs hard time. His face will be disfigured by a perennial 
setae split preven and nek.ianet Dy the siege scowl and he willlimp home from his most cheerfully- 
my midnight ghoul, that my pronoun is ante : ‘ 
= anticipated outings, footsore and nerve-rasped. 
, ; ; Itis far better to be imperturbable. One can reflect 
size of the bird of prey that I presently | __ : a as : , Oo Shoes 
s, ateangely enough lnegived a decize te. amnanife when things go contrairy what a trifling wane: am tion 
pte ‘ .° | of time is ruffled by this small annoyance. Consider 
agent apes ee carey me ters how trifling it will all looka week hence, perhaps 
7m matialy intorna eo pravad a madel enhsest te (TO-MUrreny emu pucewos wny ovum paLvicnuuc. AU Savor ow 
as acer ¢ ee a ‘much wear and tear of spirit; it prevents so many 
\ sensa iwaits the investigator who takes a look unlovely lines of care; it saves one’s associates from 60 
. ying lenses at the supposedly airy and in- much embarassment. Who has not suffered from a sense 
: musquito, Much care—infinite care, in of being de trop» when one’s disgruntled companion 
has been brought to bear upon his creation. S° | cerned upon some personified irritant and proceeded 
P y and wonderfully and hideously made, yet the to empty upon it vials of wrath. Why not take things 
nk and flower of perfection, according to his kind. easy and have some reserve strength and endurance 
, ir with his musical endowments, his light- with which to meet great troables when they come, as 
sswiftness of wing, his superb endurance, his inde- come they must? In short, why not be perfectas the 
ftigable industry in getting a living ; but the wonderful Scripture bids us? We could make a good beginning by 
sm that brings all this to pass we have taken for | setting our own blessings and our neighbor's virtues at 
groted; nor have we scrupled to demolish the same, | ice and permanently under magnifying lenses. 
vhenever and wherever we could reach it, by a ruthless | Gacnent 42000 Pasx: 
itisno part of my purpose to describe the unlooked- 
roportions and amazing mysteries of creation that ELEETING SHOWS. 
scope revealed; nor yet to tell how the mind — 
ted between admiration of the Power that fashions ANOTHER SKEIN OF YARNS. 
test detail of perfection the mosquito’s alert The time for yarn-spinning is almost over, and the 
si frag'le form, and wonder, that wasin itself al-| 1. for story-telling, in more senses than one, is at 
te, that this especial work of creation should (hand. Soon the conventionality befitting the season will 
ve deen incluced in the great whole that its Maker) 4.41. .om-season” comforts from our midst: we shall hunt 
pects denevedl up our gloves before we walk down to the corner drug- 
e practical result of my midnight lesson in entomol- gist’s for three cents’ worth of peppermints; inflexibly 
iy the important thing after ail. Since viewleg those starched linen will replace comfortably adaptable cheviot ; 
uippiog bristles, with their tremendous suction there will be no more idling away the long twilights in 
“stood, the round enormous eyes, the snake-like body, | homely, frank chat and aimless, unconnected yarn-spin- 
eed the whole blood-thisaty vampize, wrt ‘very ning; we shall present ourselves, card case in hand, at 
ize, the electric note of the mosquito strikes not merely Mrs. Mondaine’s five o’clock teas; and we shall tell and 
~oafort but an uoreasoning terror tomy soul—or nerv- | hear a great many stories—among others, that we have 
# 8 Ba aced my torment under a magnifying glass, | spent such a delightful heur and that our hostess is so 
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pridegrooms sigh over the increasing 
¢ bridesmaids prescribed by fashion. Kight 
ror vie az; ° 

, gifts of gold or gems draw upon the 


pain and resultant dread of a hurt is a resolute ignoring 
of it and of its cause. Looking anxiously at a warlike 
enemy reminds him to reopen fire, whereas half the 
satisfaction of malignity is nullified by indifference on the 
part of the attacked. 

To be sure, there is a wide difference between small 
stings that irritate the surface and the iron that enters 


prospective 


at gp the husband-to-be positively assure 
expense that will come but once in 
England recently, an ‘‘honorable” 

rteen bridesmaids, but 


can 


bride 
groomsmen, 





eforth ij +} - 
& forth it will be a torment magnified. glad to have seen us. 
+ Was not that act then, and is it not always, the acme = 


tain a : wanes rs poste = That latter phrase is by no means the ‘‘story”— 
tin obtuseness of hearing isi : rated im- | ; . 

e f MANE SNS OF YRROR, & CUTER . anglice fib—that it often appears, a8 was lately demon- 
isness -aticle 2 omes : 

“a ‘ of cnticle, and, when worst c re) strated to me by none other than little Miss Mondaine 


par rsa Segoe, Nee bi oe te herself. She parted from an especially boresome caller 
os Jealing with torturing insects—and troubles ese on the drawing-room threshold with a sweetly affable, 
“ence whose sting goes deeper. Especially unwise = aaa es “tee seen you!” ‘You small hypocrite!” 
at person be—though I do say it that can ill afford | 8° 8 “She had to be seen; 


: “Not a bit!” said she. 
A i é uit : ‘ | said I. Not a 
iunted down the source of el pty land goodness knows I am glad to have seen her—ard 
atitina 


bts andj ie F on it over with!” 
tts and in dresding its successor. If one receives a sting, | Sotten *.* 


Me fr ‘consideration must be to avoid another and after 

sh apply the antidote. 

“onest, congenial work, and plenty of it, is safe and | fore the temptat! 

tmoat always to be had, and next to time, it is the great | another skein of 
In its absence something better may be sent— | selves to mere thre 

“ne gift of the gods that will uplift and bring forgetful- lost—a loose skeix 





%—wh having 

@d vanoniehed i+ 1 . $ 
anguished it, loses valuable sleep in looking 

ig 


z Yes, the time of 3 irn-spinning is almost past; where- 
yn is strong upon me to weave yet 
spun yarns before they resolve them- 
ads and memory-tangles and so are 

woven without sequence and without 


fare. al] 
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“Do you remember,” said the politician, ‘‘that ‘horse 
power’ yarn of yours? Well, I can match it witha better. 
A political ‘pull’ landed as engineerin one of the great 
public buildings at Washington a man who understood 
mechanics about as well as your fire commissioner. He 
was showing some of his townspeople from Mule Centre 
about the building, and one of them, more iotelligent than 
the rest, asked what horse power one of the large engines 
represented. The new appointee looked at him with an 
eye of lofty scorn. ‘Horse power!’ said he, ‘Huh! 
Didn't ye know it is run by steam?’” 

° 
“Do you remember,” said the Raconteuse, ‘‘in one of 
Davis's Van Bibber stories, bis making the reporters say 
that it is, after all, very rarely that one sees in real life 
anything queer, ov(ré, fantastic, anything that suggests 
itself as a theme for a tale? Well, I saw something of 
that sort last winter. We had been to see a friend who 
lives on upper Broadway and were walking down slowly, 
waiting for a car to overtake us. It was a wild, whirling 
snowstorm. I happened to glance across the street, and 
suddenly I gripped my companion’s arm and cried, 
‘Great Heaven! what's that?’ In the weird, white, shift- 
ing lights of the electric burners and the swirling snow, 
there was a woman slowly passing along; she had on one 
long, thin, white garment—fancy, that freezing, midwin- 
ter night !—aud it fluttered in the biting wind. Her long 
black hair was unbound and blew out behind ber like a 
flag. While we stood petrified with the eerie horror of 
it, two men came burrying up behind her. One carried a 
long, dark cloak and he threw it over her from behind; 
and then between them they half lifted her and carried 
her back by the way they had come. Wasn’t that an 
uncanny thing to see at midnight in a raging storm? 
Somnambulist? Delirium of fever? You must guess. 
I've told you all I know.” 

oe 
‘‘Midge really does say electrifying things some- 
times,” said Midge’s mamma. ‘You know Midge’s grand- 
mamma isan exceedingly stately old body, witha com- 
manding, final, omniscient way of saying and doing things 
which has impressed itself deeply on Midge’s infant mind. 
rhe rector called, the other day, and at the suggestion of 
Midge’s proud aunt, experimented in catechising our baby, 
grandma looking on benignly. Now Midge knows perfec' ly 
the answer to ‘Who made you?’ but when the rector asked 
the question, she shifted from one foot to the other, looked 
contemplative, and finally remarked with great distinct- 
ness. ‘I dont fink I know — unless it grand 
mamma!’ 


was 


»- 7 
‘Did I ever tell you,” said Thalia, ‘‘my awful experi- 
ence the only time I was ever honored by acall frown the 
elder Salvini? My sister had been shown many kindnesses 
by him, while in Italy, and had begged him to call on us 
when he came to America. It was the maid’s afternoon 
out: Iwas alone in the flat with Jack, my impossible, 
ten-year-old nephew. An uccursed impulse whispered to 
me that a hot bath wasa good remedy for headache. I 
was in my bath wrap, my dripping hair hanging about 
me, when the bell ,rang. O horror! the name on the card 
which Jack poked under the door, was Tommaso 
Salvini!! I knew he understood scarcely a word of Eng- 
lish. ‘Jack,’ I gasped, ‘say after me till you get it, 
Madame D. est sortie, and then go in and fire it off at him. 
He’ll know what it means, if you don’t; and he'll go 
away!’ So said, so done; the little scamp caught the 
words quickly and repeated them glibly. Fancy my an- 
guish when Signor Salvini began to question, to regret, 
to deprecate, in a flood of swift French, Jack gazing in 
wide-mouthed terror, I on the verge of catalepsy behind 
the bath room door. Jack bore it as long as he could, 
and then his sky-piercing accents roge upon theair. ‘I 
dont know what you’re driving at!’ wailed he. ‘All I 
know is she told me to say she was sortie, and I’ve said 
it!’ Don’t ask me the rest. I collapsed into the bath 
tub and tore my hair and wept!” 
Dororuy LuNprT. 





For Boils, Pimples 


carbuncles, 
scrofulous sores, 
eczema, and all other 
blood diseases, 

take 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
it will 
relieve and cure 
dyspepsia, nervous 
debility, and that 
tired feeling. 


Has Cured Others 
will cure you. 





But the indispensable agency towards allaying the ‘art. 
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COLUMBUS AND THE RES 
DISCOVERY. 


a 


ULTS OF HIS 


AN EXTRACT FROM DR. HALE’S LECTURE AT CHAUTAUQUA. 


As some of our readers may remember, Dr. Hale 
lectured a foitnight ago at Chautauqua on Columbus. 
He told at length the story of Columbus's life, in the 
study of which he has been busy for a year past, and 
then stated broadly the results and the significance of 
his discoveries. This, the closing portion of the lecture, 
we are able to print fromthe accurate report in the 
Chavtauqua Assembly Herald. 

“What the world owes to him and to Isabella, who 
made his work possible, it is, indeed, impossible in a few 
words to say. The moment was one when Europe needed 
America as never before. She had new life given by the 
fall of Constantinople, by the invention of printing, by 
the expulsion of the Moors. There was new life, even 
then, seething in the first heats of the Reformation, aud 
Europe must break her bonds, else she wou'd die. Her 
outlet was found in America. Here it is that that Power 
which orders history could try on a fit scale the 
great experiment of the new life. 

“Thus it was ordered, let us say hambly, that South 
America should show what the Catholic church could do 
inthe line of civilizing a desert, and Nurth America 
new-born church of the future 
could do. ‘To us, it is interesting to remember that 
Columbus personally led the first discovery of South 
America, andthat he made the first effurt for a colony 
on our half of the continent. Of these two experiments, 
the North America of to-day and the South America of 
to-day are the issue. 

“The new religion was to teach to the world once more 
the Saviour’s lesson of democracy :—‘Whoever is first 
among you shall be your servant.’ But bow could that 
lesson possibly have any chance in a Europe all tied-up 
with the forms and memories end habits of feudalism, 
where every grade of mastery is deflaed, How can men 
try the great experiment of mutual service; how can men 
bear each other's burdens? How can men try the exper- 
iment of the equal rights of each man before the law, 
when all iaw is made up of unequal privileges and of a 
thousand intricate distinctions? Here again the white 
paper of America is offered by the discovery of Columb.s 
for the working out of the problem. The feudal system 
broke down the moment it was tested by emigration. For 
in emigration each man needs each am and no man 

other unless he 


dares to say that he is better than his 
mt arope alias, peen living in wat Darbarous system 


of war; every man’s hand js against his brother; arm and 
armies, garrisons and fortresses consume her wealth, 
suck out her life-blood, and check all realadvance toward 
the kingdom of heaven. 

‘Columbus gives her a new world. 
tions, this new world lives on hopes. First hope of all, 
that the Prince of Peace shall reign. Nation shall not 
rise against nation; nations or states, empire-states or 
handfulls of men shall unite in the greatest peace soci- 
ety the world has seen. They shall agree to inaintain 
no separate armies. They shall not build on their 
boundaries any beetliag fortresses; they shall refer all 
their difficulties to one permanent tribunal. Impossible 
—without America. But, given America, given the free 
thought of pure religion, given the abundant life of demo- 
cracy, and it is possible. The United States exists be- 
cause of Columbus. The secret of peace is found because 
he gave a new world to Europe. 


should show what the 


Instead of tradi- 
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THE HOLY COAT OF TREVES. | this inside stuff can also not be determined; put yo. ‘ 
| older than the stuffs covering it. The materia) end en the » 
leave no room for doubting the tradition concern), SMR hip y 
It is hard for usin America to appreciate the stir the | In the present state of the inner stuff an ex vahehen an Festa, 
exhibition of the so-called holy coat of Treves is making | seams originally existed gave no results. Bur thee teen er 
all over the continent of Europe. A few thousand | fF Supposing any to have existed, for what seamsthere ae : 
’ : to the top and bottom stuffs and give on . ‘ ‘ 
pilgrims are going or have gene to Treves from the | necessarily seams made in later years. ——e 
United States, but they count for little here or in “On the neck and on the bottom hem are the remains 
Europe., In 1844, when the coat was last exhibited, | border with a pattern, on which the colors Sitineen 
1,200,000 people visited Treves; this year, with better tae to te _— of ‘the border ran, as in ue 
facilities for transportation, with wider knowledge of echt alaeinns ab end ane tal sidet énaan t 8 fall team a 
the coat and the miraculous power claimed for it, and | of threads laid parallel toone another, consi«t Pe n 
with the coming not only, as in the past, of believers | silk.” 
but of crowds of mere sightseers, it is estimated that in It is for experts and ecclesiastics : aii 
the two months of the exhibition, from August to} truth of these claims and to establish th: far less pros ‘ 
October, not less than 4,000,000 persons will go to/ ble miraculous powers of the garment Indeed . 
Treves. Noris this interest confined to pilgrims and to | of the simple-mjnded peasants who flock to Treves - 
devout Catholics; others may shrug their shoulders at | the most devout and faithful ym municants of the} . 
the ‘‘nonseuse” at Treves, but they are eager for every |church, the latter have had little credence Nap 
detail concerning it. The shop windows are full of |in the decree authorizing the exhibition of ¢) a 
pictures of the coat; it is painted on china; it is|1811 forbade the working of miracles la: “4 a 
embroidered on handkerchiefs; it is stamped on medals. |yery disrespectfully, (\/i est défendu : , 
Every legend concerning it, every scrap of iaformation | ¢les en cet ¢ ndroit,”) aud the miraculous cores 4 
asto its present condition is printed and reprinted in| but poorly attested. Finally it is a | 
European magazines and newspapers, and from all this, | Catholic church of ‘o-day has forgotten its; 
by careful sifting, it is possible to gather a fairly accurate | for sacred relics. ‘To mabe a show of 
account of the appearance of the coat and the accepted | Gregory, ‘‘is unbecoming; nay, a sacrilege 
version of its history. 3 ic 
The tradition of the Catholic church affirms that io 
the third century the devout Roman empress, Helena, RANDOM JOTTINGS: By G P. 
miraculously discovered many of the relics of Christ’s —_—_—_————- 
Passion in Palestine. These included the cross,the nails, Au revoir, Sirius! 
the crown of thornos, the lance, the winding sheet which 
enveloped His body and the coat without seams. On her| _ The ‘balance of the season” is what 
return to Treves or Augusta Treviorum, as it was catled, | @milias. 
the western capital of the Roman empire, the empress ie 
presented to the cathedral the coat, one of the nails and We are prepared to say, on the very best 
a portion of the crown of thorns. [na 324, these relics that **Katy did.” 
were committed to the care of Agricius, Bishop of Treves, ot Tape 
and every one of his successors have carefully guarded Ice ‘‘coolers” would seem to be an extravaga 
them. When the relics atiived at the cathedral they were | Whereas ice ‘‘savers” would fill a long-felt want 
placed in the choir; and for many eenturies they were the = a : 
objects of the devotion of millions of pilgrims from all A fanny man remarks, ‘If there is one 
parts of the Christian world. In 1196 the relics were life whena bore is welcome, it is when he « . i 


transferred to the high altar, where they were built in, 
atter having been examined and attested in the presence 
of a large number of bishops and clergy, the magistrates 
and notables of the city, and eminent men from all 
parts of the world. They enclosed in three iron 
chests, one within the other, and each securely fastened 
and sealed with the official seals ,of the principal men 


present. 
more LAAN tiree ¢ €titurics 


were 


WiUCA LAID LLOY Were again 
After an exhibition that 
lasted forty days they were once more sealed and walled 
up within the high altar. During the sixteenth century 
the relics were exposed several times for public venera- 
tion, and on every occasion thousands of pilgrims 
flocked Treves, | and numerous miracles were 
reported to have been wrought. During the wars of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries the relics were 
sent for safety tothe Castle of Ehrenbreitstein, on the 
Rhine, and later to Augsburg. In 1810, Napoleon I. gave 
permissior to the Bishop of Treves to transfer them to 
Treves ; 200,000 pilgrims attended the exhibition on that 
occasion. Again, tu 1844, the last and most impressive of 
the exhibitions took place, attended with alleged remark- 
able evidences of the miraculous power of the coat. 


exposed for public veneration. 


to 


The genuineness of the coat has by no means been 
unquestioned, and from the Middle Ages downward, even 
within the Catholic church, there have been many doubt- 


“No wonder that the world of America loves and | ers. Luther and Melancthon inveighed against its ex hibi 
honors the hero whose faith and courage called America | tion; and within recent vears a canon of the Cathedral 
into being. No wonder that she celebrates the beginning | at Treves left behind him at his death a statement deny- 


of a new century with such tributes of pride and hope as 
the world has never seen before. She is to remember, 
and her children are to remember, that her victories are 


j 


ing the genuineness of the coat. But a great majority of 
Catholic writers affirm that the coat is the identical gar. 
ment worn by Christ at the Crucifixion, and assign other 


not the victories which come from treasures of gold, or | existing coats of our Lord to other periods in his life 


mines of iron, or fields of corn. 


They are treasures im- | In fact, to establish fully once more the genuineness of 


possible, unless they are controlled by children of God, | the garment, a careful examination of the coat was 
alive in His infinite life. They are the rewards He gives | made last year by a special commission, and their report 


in his infinite bounty to faith and hope and love. 


“Give me white paper, 
The sheet you use is black and rough with smears 
Of sweat, and grime, and fraud and blood and tears, 
Crossed with the story of mens’ sins and fears 
Of battle and of famine all those years 
When ali God’s children have forgot their birth 
And drudged and fought and died like beasts of earth. 
Give me white paper. 


“One storm-trained seaman listened to the word; 
What no man saw, he saw; he heard what no man heard; 
For answer he compelled the sea 
To eager man to tell 
The secret she had kept so well: 
Left blood and woe and tyranny behind, 
Sailing still West that land new-born to find, 
For all mankind the unstained page unfurled 
Where God might write anew the story of the world.’ 





It has an odd sound to hear of so airy and festive a 
fleet as the White Squadron ‘‘orderea” to go anywhere. 
But the squadron is nothing if not loyal. 


| 


| 
| 
| 


|} renders an examination most difficult. 


| age of this gauze it is impossible to determine. 


ran in part as follows : — 


“The mold which has gathered on all parts of the vestment 
But in spite of this, we 
were able to establish the following facts with absolute certainty. 
The relic in its entirety consists of three layers of stuff fixed one 
over the other, the top piece being mosily of silk with a pattern on 
it, the under one of a gauzy fabric rather like crepe de chine. The 


It may be con- 


| cluded that the silk stuff came from the East and most probably 


| originated between the sixth and the ninth centuries. 


The colored 
pattern consists of dark yellow and purple stripes, the ground in 
large squares formed of narrow braid. Within these squares one 
recognizes two birds turned toward each other, with a piece 
shaped like a hook or lancet lying horizontally at the back of the 
head,a branch in front of the beak, and a rod under the whitish 


| Claws. 


‘The shape of the birds’ bodies can no longer be determined, as 


| on the only place where the drawing is at all perceptible, there js a 


gap. Between the upper and under stuffs are decayed pieces spread 
out between the two layers of stuff. These decayed parts formed 
without doubt originally the whole vestment. This Plain, brown. 
ish-colored stuff is, according to all appearances, of linen or cotton. 
Thg upper and under stuffs were evidently intended to preserve 
the vestment lying between them, and this is the reason why at dif. 
ferent times, as necessity required, they were added. The age of 





as your wife begins to speak a few words 
the cook.” Might a serious woman, for just ‘ ’ 2 
life,be permitted to say,Good Heavens! Has n 

been turned ‘‘wrong side to?” 
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Those royal authors and artists who tur: 
over to their subjects, undeniably have a 
Such duty as the subject owes the prince spares 


MVIGIUUS Ur tvietowr; yo they arc 





SOIL « 





usually Gista t 
long run by those who rely upon the royalty 
Genius has ever distributed 


gard of rank. 


been with chart r dis is 


Can any one explain why no Northern an! E 





















isle 
Depot cars run to the wharves? North Shore residents ' 
like to go down the harbor now and then, and a se 
occasional barge does not begin to fill the depand. | We 
should be annecessary to take uwo cars to traverses toys 
short a distance—and so say the discomm wed with en alga 
phasis. becha 
re ra 
A curious coincidence in the arrangement of churet whene 
davs, festivals and fasts is that which allows for s n0w 
spiritual sammer vacation. From the day of St. Joho the It! 
Baptist, June twenty-fourth, an unaccentuated perio 
stretches to Michaelmas Day, September twenty b 
In the interval not a birthday nor a death-day demands 
observation—for which the church returns all thanks 
President Harrison is especially happy in turning « 
epigrams. Already his apt remark concerning the deat 
of General Grant on Mt. McGregor, bids fair to become 
classic :—‘‘Great lives, like that of General Grant, do not 
goout. They goon.” When it becomes a question wha s 
to do with this ex-President, the answer should be easy ’ 
There is room in American literature for a coiner of 
epigrams. 2 
arg: 
Economists who have tried it vouch for the go ° 
qualities of garbage as a fuel. It is first to be dried a 
charcoal in some receptacle at the side st ; = 
on top of the stove, and by disposing of it thus, not on ap 
would the householder be benefited, but the city tar 
saved the enormous cost of its removal. Su nor a 
bustible material as usually finds its way to the garbage a 
barrel could be palmed off on the ‘‘ash man” for cinders. 
Perhaps the p!an is worth trying, especially where “e 
housewife chances to be the sovereign of her kite ’ 
Is the advancement of women to be biamed—* as 
praised—for the way men have taken up of saying tel ig! 
sweet things to each other? Two men in a Back Bay the 
the other day, were certainly very gallant to each ote wae 
taking all things into account. One remarked cheeriauy 
to his friend, ‘‘You are looking very handsome. You 6P a 
looking remarkably well!” And the swectly flatverec tt 
Adonis showed that the kind comment warmed the we © 
cockles of his heart. Fellow passengers eujoyt? i, & 
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erresees : - 
4 tive bridegrooms sigh over the increasing pain and resultant dread of a hurt is a resolute ignoring ‘Do you remember,” said the politician, ‘‘that ‘horse 
Prost  betdesmaids prescribed by fashion. Kight of it and of its cause. Looking anxiously at a warlike | power’ yarn of yours? Well, I can match it witha better. 
sae . aids” gifts of gold or gems draw upon the enemy reminds him to reopen fire, whereas half the| A political ‘pull’ landed as engineer in one of the great 
et can the husband-to-be positively assure satisfaction of malignity is nullified by indifference on the | public buildings at Washington a man who understood 
er : + itis an expense that will come but once in part of the attacked. mechanics about as well as your fire commissioner. He 
. . i England recently, an ‘‘honorable” bride To be sure, there is a wide difference between small} was showing some of his townspeople from Mule Centre 
d fourteen bridesmaids, but groomsmen, stings that irritate the surface and the iron that enters | about the building, and one of them, more intelligent than 
r day. one’s soul: but in neither case is the magnifying glass | the rest, asked what horse power one of the large engines 
— desirable. We bear not only our grief, but the shadow| represented. The new appointee looked at him with an 
“‘ ; «better to repeat the same message to of our grief, cast over both our past and future, as weleye of lofty scorn. ‘Horse power!’ said he, ‘Huh! 
ov » hundred times a year than to have no hold our grievance up to catch all lights. But, unless we} Didn't ye know it is run by steam?’” 
oi Yet it is singular how some writers saddle it upon ourselves and bear it along, it is possible " 
nsakers ike a little go so far. The same to getata safe remove from sorrow, where it cannot “Do you remember,” said the Raconteuse, “in one of 
, wrappe slightly differing verbiage, will come crush us, even if it looms too high to be obscured. We Davis's Van Bibber stories, his making the reporters say 
, nce or essay once and again, until it is asread- can let it stand in the background, a black relentless that it is, after all, very rarely that one sees in real life 
without the signature, as is the note of the cross. But why take it along? And why walk backward anything queer, outré, fantastic, anything that suggests 
. ‘ the ‘more wet” of the quail, when the looking upon the instrument of past torture? ‘Pain is itself as a theme for a tale? Well, I saw something of 
; f sight. Given the names of certain essayists no longer pain when it is past,” and if a person so far that sort last winter. We had been to see a friend who 
nts, and it needs no very clever guesser rallies from a blow asto get upon his feet, he surely | jives on upper Broadway and were walking down slowly, 
; <ybstance of their articles, under whatever shows the better sense the farther he withdraws from waiting for a car to overtake us. It was a wild, whirling 
pear. It palls, after a time, on the that which wounded bim and the less time he spends snowstorm. I happened to glance across the street, and 
»wever good it may be in itself. A new brooding over the agonizing nature of his woe. suddenly I gripped my companion’s arm and cried, 
d be allowed to grow up to whom these The midnight mosquito may have been an intolerable ‘Great Heaven! what's that?’ In the weird, white, shift- 
, needed gospel. Some vears ago, inthe torture and the scientific mind may derive a certain satis- ing lights of the electric burners and the swirling snow, 
is” of a Sanday School, every pupil was faction from studying the monstrosity magnified, but there was a woman slowly passing along; she had on one 
session to repeat a passage of Scrip- | one’s slumbers will be the sounder, and one’s interest in long, thin, white garment—fancy, that freezing, midwin- 
For s nonths one queer little dumpling of a similar plagues less personal and apprehensive, if, having | ¢o, night !—aud it fluttered in the biting wind. Her long 
kly in his place and repeated ‘‘Remem. | settled accounts with one’s especial scourge one puts It | back hair was unbound and blew out behind ber like a 
sabbath Day to keep it holy.” One day, a restless | out of sight and out of mind. Atleast, such is the lesson flag. While we stood petrified with the eerie horror of 
sod his hand. The teacher said ‘Well, that I read through the microscope. it, two men came burrying up behind her. One carried a 
Marshall remarked, ‘tHe’s had that Leaving the magnified and outworn figure of the long, dark cloak and he threw it over her from behind; 
s grieved public will presently groan to mosquito for yet smaller troubles, too slight to typify, I | ang then between them they half lifted her and carried 
pat i social instructors who harp too persistently wish it were possible to persuade toiling and moiling | po, back by the way they had come. Wasn't that an 
humanity to take its little grievances easier, to trip more uncanny thing to see at midnight in a raging storm? 
aaietametene suai lightly over the cobble stones on which so many toes are|gomnambulist? Delirium of fever? You must guess. 
OBSERVATIONS. needlessly bruised. Poor old Gummidge probably had | pye told you all I know.” 
no more lions in her path than did easy-going Peggotty, ** 
MISUSING THE MICROSCOPE. jaed " eres — a ne enperennees oe py ‘““Midge really does say electrifying things some- 
ga “all things went contrairy with her.” 4 eM . ‘ 
ed by the attentions of an insomnious and ; times,” said Midge’s mamma. ‘*You know Midge’s grand- 


It depends upon the surface that one presents to the 
world, how many small pricks and scratches one receives. 
little 


| 
mosquito, the other night, I resolved within | 


] ? 4 
arise and slay Bim. 2 Comfortably shod, one can go over a good many 
ta stand were taken against the popular tradi- | 


2 briers and hardly notice them; but whoever sets forth, 

about a st he cast reproach on the mosquito like Josiah Allen, in his ‘‘stocking feet,” may expect a 
; 1 am convinced by the manly perseverance, hard His face will be disfigured by a perennial 
scowl and he wi!l limp home from his most cheerfully- 

anticipated outings, footsore and nerve-rasped. 


I say him advisedly; for it 


ited time. 
r-or-die disposition, and not least by the rapa- 


f my midnight ghoul, that my pronoun is 


F . It is far better to be imperturbable. One can reflect 

rk size of the bird of prey that I presently when things go ‘‘coptrairy” what a trifling little section 

s ‘ s, strangely enough Inspired a desire to magoity lof time is ruftled by this small annoyance. Consider 
re imposing propartons; ane as Aiy laje- how trifling it will all looka week hence, perhaps 

“ manly aterneal. he pravad a madel ombsast tea {TO-MUrrenw, auwu puccwss way ovurn rr paLultioc,. LU SWvVeOr ow 

scope. — wear and tear of spirit; it prevents so many 


‘waits the investigator who takes a look | | 1 ovely lines of care; it saves one’s associates from so 


fying lenses at the supposedly airy and in- Who has not suffered from a sense 


Much care—infinite care, in 


much embarassment. 


inusquito. of being de trop when one’s disgruntled companion 
Be en brought to bear upon his creation. He turned upon some personified irritant and proceeded 


' 
sfearfully and wonderfully and hideously made, yet the | 


Why not take things 
lower of perfection, according to his kind. | 


strength and 


to empty upon it vials of wrath. 


ar with his musical endowments, his light- 


easy ana have some freserve 





endurance 





























mamma isan exceedingly stately old body, with a com- 
manding, floal, omniscient way of saying and doing things 
which has impressed itself deeply on Midge’s infant mind. 
The rector called, the other day, and at the suggestion of 
Midge’s proud aunt, experimented in catechising our baby, 
grandma looking on benignly. Now Midge knows perfec' ly 
the answer to ‘Who made you?’ but when the rector asked 
the question, she shifted from one footto the other, looked 
contemplative, and finally remarked with great distinct- 
ness. ‘I dont fink I know— unless it was grand 
mamma!’ 
»-* 

‘Did I ever tell you,” said Thalia, ‘‘my awful experi- 
ence the only time I was ever honored by acall from the 
elder Salvini? My sister had been shown many kindnesses 
by him, while in Italy, and had begged him to call on us 
when he came to America. It was the maid’s afternoon 
out: Iwas alone in the flat with Jack, my impossible, 
ten-year-old nephew. An accursed impulse whispered to 





with which to meet great troables when they come, as|™¢ that a hot bath wasa good remedy for headache. I 
ome sswiftness of wing, his superb endurance, his inde- come they must? In short, why not be perfect as the | VS in my bath wrap, my dripping hair hanging about 
wigs udustry in getting a living ; but the wonderful Scripture bids us? We could make a good beginning by me, when the bell ,rang. O horror! the name on the card 
snism that brings all this to pass we have taken for | setting our own blessings and our neighbor's virtues at which Jack poked under the door, was Tommaso 
graoted; nor have we scrupled to demolish the same, | once and permanently under magnifying lenses. Salvini!! I knew he understood scarcely a word of Eng- 
chur voenever and wherever we could reach it, by a ruthless GrorGia ALLEN PKck. lish. ‘Jack,’ I gasped, ‘say after me till you get it, 
ay a | Madame D. est sortie, and then go in and fire it off at him. 
‘ohe the it{sno part of my purpose to describe the unlooked- He'll know what it means, if you don’t; and he'll go 
saithiad fr proportions and amazing mysteries of creation that EF LEETING SHOWS. away!’ So said, so done; the little scamp caught the 
sated swicroscope revealed; nor yet to tell how the mind | - words quickly and repeated them glibly. Fancy my an- 
ts nellated between admiration of the Power that fashions ANOTHER SKEIN OF YARNS. guish when Signor Salvini began to question, to regret, 
ilies jtest detail of perfection the mosquito’s alert The time for yaro-spinoing is almost over, and the| deprecate, in a flood of swift French, Jack gazing in 
ch fragile form, and wonder, that was in itself al- time for story-telling, in more senses than one, is at wide-mouthed terror, I on the verge of catalepsy bebind 
ig nest infinite, that this especial work of creation should | hand. Soon the conventionality befitting the season will the bath room door. Jack bore it as long as he could, 
leat ave been incluced in the great whole that its Maker drive “off-season” comforts from our midst: we shall hunt and then his sky-piercing accents roge upon the air. ‘I 
ecome & toounced “very good.” up our gloves before we walk down to the cornr drug- dont know what you're driving at!’ wailed he. ‘All I 
do The practical result of my midnight lesson in entomol- gist's for three cents’ worth of peppermints; inflexibly know is she told me to say she was sortie, and I’ve sald 
wha ¢) is the important thing afterall. Since viewiog those starched linen will replace comfortably adaptable cheviot ; it!’ Don’t ask me the rest. I collapsed into the bath 
e easy " nipping bristles, with their tremendous suction there will be no more idling away the long twilights in tub and tore my hair and wept!” 
rer of ‘erstood, the round enormous eyes, the snake-like body, | homely, frank chat and aimless, unconnected yarn-spin- DorotHy LuNpT. 
ti indeed the whole blood-tbirsty vampire, writ very ning; we shall present ourselves, card case in hand, at 
ange, the electric note of the mosquito strikes not merely | Mrs. Mondaine’s five o’clock teas; and we shall tell and i n 
exe ‘somfort but an unreasoning terror to my soul—or nerv- | hear a great many stories —among others, that we have For Boils, Pimples 
ed ‘system. I placed my torment under a magnifying glass, | spent such @ delightful hceur and that our hostess is so b \ 
: i from henceforth it will be a torment magnified. | plad to have seen us. carnuncles, 
pe + {Was not that act then, and is it not always, the acme |~ °° scrofulous sores, 
‘foolishness’ A wholesome ignoring of detail, a | That latter phrase is by no means the “story”— eczema, and all other 
n- a no neering and of vision, s cultivated al langites fib—that it often appears, as was lately demon- blood diseases 
garbage miousness of caticle, and, when worst comes ag Pee to me by none other than little Miss Mondaine ’ 
nders P "st, au effective antidote, were afar wiser — to aden She parted from an especially boresome caller take 
ere the mise in dealing with torturing insects—and troubles less |" ipg-room threshold with a sweetly affable : Ss i 
‘ence whose sting goes deeper. Especially unwise he en page seen you!” ‘You small ill = Ayer s arsaparilla 
* Sean n te—taeaaes 1 Oe coy 0 thet ee gee said : : “Not a bit!” said she. “She had to be seen; it will 
= *~who having hunted down the source of his unrest P we os ows I am glad to have seen her—and 
* ie me Tanguished it, loses valuable sleep in looking at it in all po A are aces relieve and cure 
wa ve - end in dr ading its successor. if one receives a *\" dyspepsia, nervous 
ther a. be to avoid another and after | hres dae of 3 o-spiantnig te steaiie ley Wake: debility, ad iaak 
a Honest, congenial work and plenty of it, is safe and | fore the temptation js strong upon me to weave yet tired feeling. 
Fou are “Sed , plenty ? ’ f spun yarns before they resolve them- 
attered ~ ** lways to be had, and next to time, it is the great | another skein of sp seisteeanes H as Cu red Others 
— "eall. In its abse ing better may be sent— | selves to mere threads and memory-tang so are 
he very Oe eigaarapes — ebay forgetful- lost—a loose skein, wove? without sequence and without will cure you. 
it, $00. ~ tof the gods that will uplift and bring forgetful- | 











But the indispensable agency towards allayiog the art. 
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DENVER, COLORADO. 'to be found in ‘*Dally,” (Harpers)a story by Miss M. L. | hey will publish ‘Alles d' Alouette,” 4 tte voleme « 
ee hs. * Pool, the clever author of ‘‘Tenting at Stony Beach.” | couplet verses by Mr. F. W. Bourdillon, ang «, ¢ 

The ‘Widder ’Bijah Jacobs,”who was ‘‘bound to do good if | dar of Sonnets,” by the late Mrs. Helen Jackson io 

FRANKLIN MOREY, it killed her” is a true New Englander, with all the New Eng- | Brown and Company will issue severa) pew werkoden 


REAL ESTATE 


—AND— 


Loan and Investment Broker, 


927 SEVENTEENTH STREET 


DENVER, COL. 


Good dividend-paying and other investments 
that warrant large advasce in values, 
REFERENCES: 
DENVER NATIONAL BANK. 
DENVER LOAN AND TRUST CO. 
Correspondence solicited. 





LITERATURE, 





NOVELS AND TALES. 


The air of the Scottish Highlands seems, in the pop- 
ular phrase, *‘to agree with” Mr. Black’s genius. Of late 
years, at least, the air of London has seemed to stifle his 
work into conventionality, and that of a somewhat arid 
sort. 
ing across the heather, his imagination spreads wings 
and leads us where we are fain to follow. ‘‘Donald Ross 
of Helmra” (Harpers) is in his best later manuer, not rank- 
ing—but how many works of our timecan claim such rank? 
—with ‘‘The Princess of Thule” or ‘‘Macleod of Dare,” but 
of infinitely better stuff than filmsy and rococo ‘‘Fortu- 
natus.” Its pleasant story is that of an English girl who 
falls heiress to a Highland estate, bought not many years 
ago by an uncle of hers, who seems to have taken in- 
genious pains to make himself obnoxious to all the neigh- 
boring crofters and fisher folk. The estate has been for 
generations untold the property of the Rosses of Heimra, 
and to young Donald, the last of the line, the loyal and 
clannish Highland folk pay all the honors due the laird, 
to the discomfiture of the well-meaning and gentle-hearted 
present incumbent. From the beginning it is not hard to 
see how the disputed lairdship will be settled between 
the manly and comely Donald and gentle English Mary; 
but the way to the final settlement, with its music of 
moorland wedding-bells, is a continuously pleasant one 
for the reader to travel. Shere isa pune of pathos: here 


humor that made Mr. Black's 8 “earlier work | so ‘flavorsome; 
and the atmosphere is delightfully that of the open, 
with the breadth of great moorlands and the keen brac- 
ing tang of the sea. There is, ‘‘forbye”—as the Heimra 
peasants would say—no salmon fishing whatever in t he 
book, except by remote allusion; and this is not among 
the least of its merits. 


The stories of Miss Whitby’s little volume ‘On the 
Lake of Lucerne and Other Stories” (D. Appleton) are 
worthy of the reputation the authoress has made for her- 
self, being very pleasant in the immediate reading and 
of wholesome after-taste. One of them, ‘Poor Dear 
Mamma,” is an exceptionally clever study, in autobio- 
graphical form, of a self-willed, self-centred young girl, 
who makes misery all about her because life is not cut to 
her pattern. There may be readers to whom it would 
hoid up a mirror, the more effective because so daintily 
framed. All the tales are of love-interest, but quite 
healthily, naturally and unintrospectively so. ‘‘Violets 
Dim” is a very pretty, fragrant, old-fashioned love-story, 
with its tender faithfulness through loss and change. 
Two of the stories are quaintly and naively titled as ‘‘true 
stories ;” and these—as would be anticipated by those 
more familiar with life than with the theories of modern 
novelists concerning it—arethe stories most rich in un- 
usual incident. The little book can be most cordially 
commended asa harmless and bright companion fora 
recreation-hour. 


‘Adopting an Abandoned Farm” is the taking and 
seasonable title of the third number in Appleton's “Sum- 
mer Series.” It is the record of Miss Kate Sanborn's 
experiences in rural life in eastern Massachusetts. Capti- 
vated by an old house, with a ‘‘pie closet” in the ‘‘settin’- 
room,” a brick oven, and broad landings on the stairs, 
she adopted it and its twenty-five acres and played at 
farming. Thechapters on ‘Buying a Horse,” ‘Pets,” 
“Starting a Poultry Farm,” ‘‘The Passing of the Pea- 
cocks,” etc. tell the story of her experiments, her failures, 
her good humor in the face of failure, and her gain in 
health and spirits andthe sense of home. Indeed, 
throughout the book, oue seems to hear the chuckle of 
reminiscence, and is sometimes, to tell the truth, a little 
confused at feeling that oneis not so much amused as was 
expected. The incidental remarks upon the life of what 
are called ‘‘the natives” are entirely those of an outsider; 
they sometimes show shrewd observation, but as often 
an utter want of comprehension of the people among 
whom she lived. 


A much better understanding of rural Massachusetts is 


But with the first breath of the great winds blow- | 


|land passion for being ‘‘like folks” and the New England 

dread of the ‘‘speech of people,” and yet bold in defence 
| of Dally, the lovable little waif from the Carolina moun- 
|tains who set all tongues wagging. The story is fresh 
and bright and interesting, and the dialect is unusually 
| well done. There seems, however, a touch of caricature 
| about Mrs. Peter Winslow; and the somewhat sensational 
ending injures the effect of the whole. 


It is the dénouement which is the strength of Avery 
|McAlpine’s novel, ‘A Man’s Conscience.” It is located 
| partly on a Minnesota wheat ranch and partly in Eng- 
|land. There is a Minnesota heroine named Milly and an 
| English heroine named Gwendolen, a conventionally rigid 
|English mother and a conventionally rustic English 
father, who now and then lapses from his dialect in the 
manner of conventional rustics. And there is the well- 
worn episode of intercepted letters. But when itis dis- 
covered and the man files to Minnesota to undo the 
wrong, Milly is already happily married to the rector, and 
the man, much relieved, goes contentedly home to Gwen- 
dolen. (Harpers.) 


The Harpers publish also ‘‘Iduna and Other Stories,” 
a half dozen sketches by Mr. George A. Hibbard. They 
are all capitally well written, and every one is clever and 
interesting. ‘‘Iduna” is somewhat too fanciful, and 
‘*Papoose” a trifle too romantic, with allits humor but 
‘*Would Dick Do That” is an extremely clever bit of com 
edy and ‘‘The Woman in the Case” presents a situation 
as strong as any thing in recent [story-telling. One of 
Mr. Kipling’s stories has a motif somewhat like this—a 
man made bitter by love of an unworthy woman, whom 
he supposes noble—but his treatment of it was lighter 
and less dramatic than Mr. Hibbard’s. 





NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


It may fairly be said that no autumn list of new pub- 
lications from any American publisher is likely to surpass 
in variety, in importance and in weight of authorship, 
that of Houghton, Miffllnand Company. In historical liter- 
ature they will publish ‘‘Three Episodes in Massachusetts 
History,” by Mr. Charles Francis Adams, in which much 
fresh light will be thrown upon the history of New Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century. Mr. Adams has taken 
Braintree and Quincy ag typical New England towns, 
and studied them in the light of fresh materials. The 
eee Commonwealths” series will be increased by 

ith nw wh Me Daland WW Roahinene 


and “New y Jersey,” by President Scott of Rutgers College. 
To the ‘‘American Statesmen” series five new volumes 
will be added, illustrating the epoch from 1850 to the 
close of the war for the Union. Mr. C. F. Adams, Jr., 
will write the volume devoted to Charles Francis Adams; 
Prof. Albert Bushnell Hart will write on Salmon P. 
Chase; Mr. John T. Morse Jr., will take up Abraham 
Lincoln; Mr. Thoroton K. Lothrop will give the biog- 
raphy of William H. Seward; and Charles Sumner will 
be treated by Mr. Moorfield Storey. In history, Mr. John 
Fiske will publish the beginning of his history of Amer- 
ica, probably the most important single volume which 
has been completed by him, under the title of ‘The 
Discovery and Spanish Conquest of America;” Prof. J. 
Franklin Jameson will print a volume of lectures on ‘‘The 
History of Historical Writing in America;” and Mr. 
Justin Winsor will publish his monograph on Christo- 
pher Columbus. In solid thinking, Rey. Francis H. 
Johnson will be represented by a book of remarkable 
power, entitled ‘‘What is Reality?” and Prof. P. H. 
Steenstra of Cambridge will issue a series of lectures on 
‘The Being of God as Unity and Trinity.” In pure liter- 
ature, a volume in the ‘‘American Men of Letters” series, 
devoted to William Gilmore Simms and written by Prof. 
William P. Trent, will be issued; and Prof. Norton will 
publish the first complete English prose translation of 
“The Divine Comedy.” In fiction, Mrs. Jane G. Austen 
will be represented by ‘‘Betty Alden,” Mrs. Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood by ‘‘The Lady of Fort St. John,” Mrs. 
Rose Terry Cooke by ‘‘Huckleberries Gathered from New 
England Hills,” and Joel Chandler Harris by ‘‘Character 
Sketches.” 


Of other Boston publishers, Roberts Brothers will 
issue two volumes of sermons, one by the late Dr. 
Hedge, representing his parochial discourses, another by 
the late Rev. Henry W. Foote, under the title of ‘‘The 
Lord’s Prayer;” and they will also pub‘ish ‘‘The Crisis in 
Morals,” by Rev. James T. Bixby, a sharp criticism of 
Mr. Spencer’s theory of ethics. They announce the 
third volume of Renan’s ‘History of the People of 
Israel” and an autobiography by Mr. Thomas Ball, 
entitled ‘‘My Three-Score Years and Ten.” Ina lighter 
vein, they will issue ‘‘A Lost Hero” by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps Ward and her husband; ‘The Electrical 
Boy” by Prof. John Trowbrndge; ‘An Historical Mys- 
tery” one of Miss Wormeley’s translations from 
Balzac, and a final collection of stories by Mrs. Ewing, 
entitled “‘Last Words.” Dr. E. E. Hale will be repre- 
sented by a short story, entitled ‘‘Four and Five,” and 





ing the autumn, the most important of which are an 
edition of Bartlett's “‘Familiar Quotations” and y, "a 
of the speeches of the late Judge - 





; — Estes and 
Lauriat promise a few books for lidays: «3 
Lothrop company will make several new js.yes in ‘“ 
special lines; and De Wolfe, Fiske and Company - 
publish at least one important volume, «Actors of the 
American Stage.” 
Lord Cranbrook writes to the ‘London Times 
“While our minds are all thinking of Lowell and + 


genial memories which he has left in England, it may as 
be out of place to send you a record of his kindly 
humor. In conversation with him I had mentioned 


use of some of bis lines for an autograph— 


mh 
my 


‘Life is a leaf of paper white, 
Whereon each one of us may write 
His word or two—then comes the night’ 


The letter, a copy of which I enclose 


, carries its own ey 
planation and its date will make clear some « 3 
it.” 
Thus runs the letter 
10 Lowndes Square, S. W., March 18, 188] 
Dear Lord C.: Are you human enough (‘tis a pice 
test) to like puns in proportion to their poorness’ If 5 
you will not be too much horrified with an old one of ming 


—that the first au-toe-graphs were tracks left 

ancient sea margins and now to be gi 
museums on tablets of stone—where more store is set by 
them now, I fear, than by those of Moses. They were 
at any rate, the only unconscious autographs, for when we 
are asked for one we are as unable to be natura! as when 
we are sitting for our photographs. I felt so much flat- 
tered by what you told me the other day that in the ex 
pansion (which is the Latin for being puffed up, as tace js 
for candle) of the moment I promised to write you 
another. But I have found it dreadfully hard to do the 
same thing over again, especially while my head is hum. 
ming with the three P’s—piscatory rights, pigs and 
Paddy. But U like to keep my word, and so to distract 
my mind from the irritation of the fleas aforesaid I com- 
pelled itinto your service in hammering out the verses 
written opposite, which I hand over to your entire con 
trol for the exigencies of autograph writing or for the 
waste paper basket, if that seems to you their more 
proper destiny. Pray don’t thank me, forthem for y 
will make me ashamed. They will prove at least (a 
that is what they are meant for) how sincerely | am 
yoh J. R. Lowe 


CUIVISCUNQUE. 


seenin gt rica 


On earth Columbus wrote his name, 


Montgolder on its circling air; 
Lesseps in water did the same; 


, Franklin traced his in living flame, 
Newton on space’s desert bare. 


Safe with the primal elements 
Their signatures august remain; 

While the flerce hurtle of events 

Whirls us and our ephemera! tents 
Beyond oblivion’s mere disdain. 


Our names, as what we write on, frail, 
Time sponges out like hopeless sc >res, 
Unless for mine it should prevail 
To turn awhile the faltering scale 
Of memory, thus to make it yours. 
QUIVI3. 


graphs are supplied at the shortest notice. 


Speci neos 
are seat if desired. 


Noconnection with any other firm. 


Mr. Edmund Gosse’s article on Lowell, written for 
the St. James Gazette a few days after the 
is unusually fresh and suggestive. ‘‘His heart,’ 
Mr. Gosse, ‘‘was not with our monarchical traditions; it 
was always sternly Republican. Lowell in England was 
always looking longingly backward to the vast wooden 
mansion under the. terrace of Mount Auburn where he 
was born and bred, and where the great writers of the 
world laid their hands upon his youth and dedicated it 
It is much to be desired that the American 
or the state of Massachusetts may find some wa) 
preserving Elmweod as it stands, or as it stood when I 
saw it six years ago, as national property. More 
perhaps, than any other single building in America, it is 
a relic of the literary life, a solid piece of th pert 
tual history of the country. Mr. Lowel’, though ten 
years absent from Elmwood, was always thinking of it, 
and especially of the famous trees that deepen the 
seclusion of its lawns. I remember, when I saw him 


says 


government, 









first, after a brief visit to America in 1885, he asked me 
immediately about the elms of Mount Auburn. ‘Did they 
send me a message?’ he asked. Long |may their veoera- 
ble shadow be thrown across his household gods 
DESKS, 
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NEW YORK SALESROOM, 19 BEEKMAN ST 


At the old stand on Grub St., where all orders for auto- 


poet’s death, 
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CIENTIFIC TOPICS. 


—_—_——o 


observation. The difficulties of command 
} aad pee ate by this clreumstance rend 
: nd a higher tactical ability and initia- 
eet prancheschini, [0 on Fagg tive from leaders of all i The diffi- 
ggocsl insects ar the Popular Science |CUty of recognizing the enemy’s position 
gj wad Meer orihes the cicada, the /will demand a more thorough reconnois- 
sethiy, wus ogni ing vocal apparatus sance and render the command more than 
psi a of the higher animals. formerly dependent on reports of others. 
a of this family, he says, are A novel device, which seems to be re- 
for which the Greek poets called garded as a step at least in rendering 
wy, because their females were railroad travel safer than it is at present, 
“ wit the ancients, & cicada sitting consists of an apparatus for automatically 
“a the symbol of music. The signalling a train, at any given station on 
gs barp W shut the insects in cages so the line, by the train despatcher at the 
greeks, who a +s by them in their sleep, directing point, which may be hundreds of 
Bey oy concerning the nature of miles away from the station at which it is 
et st Os a varatus; and the contro- j desired to display the signal. The latter, 
See “paturalists on the subject however, is not intended to take the place 





a ry recently. The zoologist, of an operator; it is rather in the nature of 
who .nvestigated the difficult |" emergency signal and a check upon the 
ae anital sounds with ceaseless |OPerator, who may be engaged in other 
_ apd great skill, was able to give duties away from his instrument at the all- 
a & ry solution to the question, | ™portant moment. But not only this; the 
wing 10 his research, the case is one | ®Pparatus automatically returns a response 


+» the sound is really made by air | to the despatcher, indicating that the sig- 


ve veg through passages In the interior nal has been set, and at the same time a 
a ‘Every insect’s body is | bell is sounded to attract the attention of 


ented vy a system of breathing tubes |the operator, who is in this way notified 
ee sosegge PVR open at places on the that his immediate attention at the wire is 
The openings are called stig- | demanded. This mechanism is flexible in 
a ae system of breathing-tubes, j}its application, and there are many other 
which the air is inspired and important uses to which it can be put. 
tad, takes the place of the lung of the | By placing two iron bars at seven or 
‘erspimals. Landois discovered them |eight yards distance from each other and 
~ opseure parts of the cicada, and putting them in communication on one side 
syst they forma kind of windpipe, | with an insulated copper wire and on the 
vsentiOg the actual tone-factory of the | other side with a telephone, it is said that 
at This air cavity is not quite|a storm can be predicted, twelve hours 
vot has only a narrow cleft, through | ahead, through a certain dead sound heard 
stheair goes in and out. The cleft | in the receiver. 


wychet whi 


nr" 


emed by two stretched membranes | 

.» vibrate when the air passes through. | 

er serve, in fact, a like function with | FACTS. 

meal cords of our larynx. They lie, | The summer is gone and straw hats are 
vies, opposite a large cavity over | out of date. It is hard to part with an old 


4s folded membrane is stretched like | friend, but the straw hat must be shelved. 


dead upon a hard ring, and which, | What you want for the fall is a tasteful 
ibe vocal cords begin to vibrate, | Derby with a silk hat for evenings. The 
ws with them and serves a8 & reSO-/| best place to get these, considering both 
apparatus. Although there is no real | quality and price, is at Crocker’s, 35 Prov- 
~ wich with usis inseparable from | ince St. 
a bebe Poca net ge | There is nothing more relishable after an 
—— 8 such 4 | evening at the theatre than a Welsh rarebit 
” and a mug of musty ale. At least this has 
Anni ystem of optical telegraphy, | been the experience of many of the patrons 
mite loodon Optician, owes its origin |of the Boston Museum, who, at the close 
Mls Cour, a k rench optician. In- | of the performance, make it a rule to ad- 
‘ availing himself of interrupted | journ across the street to 19 Tremont St., 
flight, the inventor sends a sig! al/and enjoy some of Atwood’s celebrated 
‘can be read at the receiving station | Welsh rarebit or broiled live lobster, and 
wordinary letter. The transmission | his most excellent ale. His kitchen is a 
ted by meaus of a luminous beam, | marvel of neatness, and the cleanliness 


‘ a tesongh prisms, and deprived at | adds relish t. phe unexceptionable cooking. 
arture of certain colored rays. <rne here is noth ng more palatable than fis 


m obtained on the arrival of the oyster soups and roasts. 
i interrupted by one of mage. black The foot is undoubtedly a humble mem- 
which correspond to the rays ab- |)... but it is mo less important and useful 
hi at its departure. The luminous |inan the head; and it requires as close 
may be made to assume the form of} attention if by reason of tight shoes or 
eeu of the Morse alphabet, aud a loose shoes its sound condition has been 
no peng serves to modify the impaired. Dr. Jack Kenison, chiropodist, 
—— after each signal. The trans- |of 266 Washington St. has had an experi- 
i gaa rg gt renege go = }ence in pedal surgery of over 25 years. 
erabie idity. s 
‘e eentehed simultaneously rte the Many people would be glad to avail them- 
amp, which will allow signalling to selves of the advantages of life insurance, 
armed on at night in a corresponding if they could get insurance pure and sim- 
wer to that of the flag-sigaalling by ple, without being obliged to take the in- 

vestment features that usually are com- 

bined with life insurance. The Provident 
Savings Life Assurance Society of New 
York, of which Messrs. O. H. and W. A. 
Buckley of 78 Devonshire St., are the 
Boston agents, makes a specialty of this 
kind of insurance, thereby saving to the 
policy holder fully 60 per cent of the cost. 

Doubtless by this time most of his for- 
mer patients have been apprised of the 
fact that the chiropodist parlors of Dr. 
Kenison have been removed from 10 Tem- 
ple Place directly opposite to No. 7 Temple 
Place. Dr. J. Parker Buntin still remains 
in the capacity of manager. 


















Tx building of a great gun at the gun 
ry at Washington, says the New 
Mail and Express, is a novel and 
tting process. All of the guns built 
mginally plain steel tubes, which are 
moored out and then strengthened by 
m successive steel jackets shrunk 
wiem. The steel tube fora gun of 
tinch caliber weighs in the rongh 
Mm detween sixty and seventy tons. It 
“ced by pressure, and its strength and 
ty are carefully tested before it 
the steel works. When the tube 
: s the gun foundry, itis bored out, a 
ms which occupies about a fortnight, 
en its steel jackets are put on. These 
aes are heated before being put on and 
ue cooled with water until they shrink 
my ‘sto place. Then the bore receives | 
-"g and the outside of the gun is 
wm Finally the trunnion bands, the 
nechanism and the sights are put in 



























Tailer-Made Gowns. 


The great success of Worth and other 
celebrated Paris tailors and the superior- 
ity of their work over tbe work of dress- 
makers have given the ladies’ tailor a very 
important place, both in perigee and 
S ; : society and have made him so 
— the gun is finished. pom to 5 who would be well 
best evident advantage of the new | dressed, that tailor-made gowns—to those 
> stys the United Service Magazine, | who are thoroughly inthe swim—have now 
», Je *mall amount of smoke created, | almost entirely taken the the place of the 
toon of better aim and conse- | handiwork of dressmakers. The principles 
ving Mer shooting. - . A fur-\of aesthetics now enters so largely into 
trip tage is in the better leading of | woman’s dress and the constructing of be- 
be ing \foops, the clearer observation | coming gowns has become such an art, that 
vidual and of the effect of fire. | only those who have given years of study 
: required for other reasons, the ab- | to it can expect to be expert. Among the 
hen also allows of the pauses, | ladies’ tailors who have achieved marked 
pied of ret indispensable during success in this country is Mr. J. M. Goldie 
eeny's, rapid tire, being omitted. On| of this city, whose rooms are at 7 Temple 
¢ the Side, it prevents his recognizing Place, rooms 40 and 41. In addition to a 
tion to €xact situation of the defensive | thorough training and natural skill in this 
Mijas °° Stacked. In conclusion, the | department, he has had an experience of 
eitie Tendered far more open to|ten years, making him a thorough master 
&. These advantages may be of the art of feminine dress. Not only 
} ta nly by the troops employed in | riding habits, jackets, ulsters and other 
ex, ‘nd in the defence. Opposed external wraps, but gowns of every de- 
© &©e Certain Ccisadvantages to | scription are made by Mr. Goldie for the 

ini, ., Be Uncertainty of the aim best known society of this city. His styles 
~ enemy’s position) will be are all the latest, and nothing newer © d 
the ag met ly, which wilf detract | be obtained in Paris. One distinctiv: fea- 
Aivantage claimed for clearer |ture of Mr. Goldie’s establishment, t+ 




















































































































































































will commend it to every woman, is the fact 
that his work is invariably finished on the 
day promised. His patrons are never sub- 
jected to the annoyance and inconvenience 
of disappointment. 


Americans are Nervous. 


Americans are a notoriously nervous peo- 
ple; it is a national characteristic. It is 
not difficult to account for this. We are a 
nation of rushers; we are a nation of hus- 
tlers; we are always on the run. We do 
not rest enough, we do not give enough 
time to recreation; and a great deal of the 
time we are simply living on our nerves. 
It is natural enough, therefore, that ner- 
vous diseases should be so prevalent among 
us. But it is the experience of civilization 
that for new diseases that spring up from 
new methods of life, new remedies are 
sooner or later found; for the human mind 
is always kept busy devising means of re- 
pairing the damages which our more rapid 
method of life constantly inflicts; and the 
practice of medicine has been greatly en- 
larged in its scope during the last thirty or 
forty years by the new treatment that has 
arisen for nervous complaints. The most 
successful of all these kinds of treatment, 
judging them simply by their results in 
curing disease, is that electric system prac- 
ticed at the Boston Paralytic and Nervine 
Institute, at 208 Tremont Street. This isa 
system of electric transfusion; and it is 
based upon two very simple principles: the 
first is, that the spinal marrow is the seat 
of all the nerves and of all nervous dils- 
eases; and the second is that the action of 
electricity in separating the chemical con- 
stituents of certain compounds may be 
made to carry certain of the constituents 
through any tissue that intervenes between 
the negative and the positive pole. Using 
this property of electricity, certain rem- 
edies are brought to bear upon the nervous 
centres by this principle of transfusion 
It has been tried for twenty-five years, and 
over ninety per cent of the cases subjected 
to this treatment have been cured. Many 
of the best known literary and business 
people of this country testify over their 
own names to the good results of the treat- 
ment given by this Institute. 














Covers a territory of 4094,228,- 
000 acres, the largest in 
Europe. It is an exceed- 
ingly large country, end, a 
a pation, the Kussians a 
great and powerful. The G 
O. Taylor Old Bourbon and G 
Q. Taylor pure Rye Ponez 
are great beverages in th 
fact of their age, purity and 
general excellence. They are 
as sideboard use. Physicians recommend them 
Druggiste and Grocers sell them. Our firm name 
is on the label and over the cork. CHESTER H: 
GRAVES & SONS, Sole Proprietors, Boston, 
Mass. 





ANDREW J. LLOYD, OPTICIAN, 
Opp. Old South Church. 
Branch, ; Boylston St. 
Avoid mistakes; all cases stamped witb 

TRADE & 


VERGELLI'S 


Opposite Public Garden, 


Also Entrance 36 & 38 Park Square. 


TABLE D'HOTE LUNCH, 


From 12 to 2.30 P. M. 


TABLE D'HOTE DINNER, 


From 5 to 8.30 P. M. 
—ALSO— 


A LA CARTE All Day. 











PRIVATE ROOMS FOR PARTIES, 
OPEN UNTIL 12 P. M. 


Wholesale & Retail Department 


36 & 38 PARK S8Qq,, 
And 198 & 200 Boylston Street, 


IMPORTER OF ALL KINDS OF 


ITALIAN AND FRENCH WINES, 


VERMOUTH OF TORINO. 
FERNET BRANCA OF MILANO. 
Chianti Wines in Flasks a Specialty. 
Sole Agent for N. E. States 


Gancia Bros. Canelli, (Asti, Ital le- 
brated Italian Champagne. hl pe : 
Spumanti, aiso Red Sparkling 
Neblolo and Brachetto. 


CALIFORNIA WINES BY THE GAL- 
LON OR CASE. 


Vercelli’s Bouquet (native) from his Vintage. 


J. VERCELLI, Proprietor. 








PRESENT DAY PERIODICALS. 


Nineteenth Century. 
Contemporary Review. 
Fortnightly Review. 
Westminster Review. 
Blackwood's Magazine. 
Edinburgh Review. 
Quarterly Review. 
Scottish Review. 





These are the only periodicals that issue 
no prospectus, prepare no programmes, 
make no promises but to give the reader 
the best articles by the best writers on 
subjects of pressing living importance. 
They are the only publications which en- 
able the reader to keep abreast of current 
events, of the progress of social, edu- 
cational, political, scientific, literary, and 
artistic affairs. 

They thoroughly cover the ground of 
contemporary thought. The topics treated 
each month are of great variety and are 
from the pens of the most distinguished 
writers of Europe and America. The sub- 
jects are more timely, the authors better 
known and better equipped for their work 
than will be found in other publications. 


SOME NOTABLE ESTIMATES: 


The Beacon (Boston): 

‘These Reviews represent almost every 
distinct and important phase in the thought 
of the day, and from them one may be 
confident of getting a thoroughly compre- 
hensive opinion of what is taking place in 
the world of discovery, science, art, litera- 
ture, religion and politics. Writers of 
recognized authority are called upon in- 
cessantly to give in their pages prompt, 
decisive, trustworthy analyses of all the 
great questions as they arise, and the 
reader who follows them from interval to 
ie qnalitied amd ho alone-—to 
judge fairly and Lonestly of the merits of 
the many schemes nowadays unfolded for 
the possible material, intellectual and 
moral advancement of humanity.” 


Public Opinion: 


‘*For examples of the best types of the 
most finished English now written, as well 
as for the foremost ‘thought, the leading 
Erglish Reviews are looked to as pre-emi- 
nent. It has become the custom of the 
great thinkers and best writers in com- 
mand of the English language to offer their 
ideas for publication in these magazines. 
With their great mine of fresh and strong 
thought pertaining to every interest, it 
would seem that every American might 
read them with great increase in breadth 
of thought, culture and information.” 


The Independent: 

“It is to these English Reviews we must 
turn for the latest results of thought or 
science, for the latest news of discovery 
and investigation, and for the soundest 
dicta of criticism.” 


The Commercial (Byffalo): 

‘““To say that these are the most valuable 
periodicals published in the English lan- 
guage is to say what every reader knows,” 


The Living Church: 


“In these Reviews the leading questions 
are considered by the greatest living essay- 
ists. They are profoundly interesting, 
especially to earnest and cultivated readers, 
who are in touch with the commanding 
issues of the day.” 


Terms to Subscribers: 


MONTHLY REVIEWS: NINETEENTH 
CENTURY, FORTNIGHTLY REviEw, Con- 
TEMPORARY REVIEW, each per year, $4.50; 
any two, $8.50; all three, $12.00. West- 
MINSTER REVIEW, $4.00. BLACKWOOD’S 
MaGaZInE, $3.00. QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEWS: EDINBURGH REVIEW, QUARTERLY 
Review, ScorTisH REVIEW, each, $4.00; 
any two, $7.50; all three, $10.50; BLack- 
woop’s and one Quarterly, $6.50; with 
two, $10.00; with three, $13.00. 


A Contents Circular 


giving full tables of contents of the 
eight periodicals for 1890, an excellent 
guide to their scope and plan, mailed post 
free to all who ask for it. 


Leonaid Scott Publication Co,, 


butewwal 





| 


231 Broadway, New York. 
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SUFFOLK 


Hye House and Laundry, 


No. 2 Tremont Row. 


DYEING, CLEANING AND) 


LAUNDRY WORK 


OF ALL KINDS. 


FANCY CLEANING A SPECIALTY, 


EXCHANGE 


That Ancient Machine of thine | 


FOR A 


WHEELER & WILSON New No.9. 


Call and see it at 594 Washington St. 


J.M, GOLDIE, 


LADIES’ TAILOR, 


Riding Habits, Jackets, Ulsters, 
Costumes, Etc. 


7 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 


Rooms 40 and 41. 


‘S. SEVERY. 


FLORIST, 


5634 TREMONT sT 
BOSTON. 


Has constantly on hand a large and choice as. 
sortment of Cut Flowers, suitable for Parties, 
Weddings, Funerals, etc, Decorations of all kinds 
arranged in an awrtiott+ _ Oe ert red 
by mall, express or aph promptly fillled. 
Prices 20 per cent. lower than those ol any other 
Floristinthecity. Orders taken Saturday for 
Sunday will receive prompt attention. Open 
evenings until 9.30 P, M., Saturdays, 10.30 P. M. 


HELEN A. SLOAN, 


MAGNETIC PHYSICIAN, 
178 Tremont St., Rooms 44 & 45. 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


SEPTEMBER DAYS. 


BY NINA SHAW 
From September's misty grass, 
Growing on the furrowed ground, 
Comes the cheery cricket so !; 
W hile from twisted, brownin 
Apples fall 


un 


g trees 


And the warm and dusty winds, 
Turning white the roadside 
Whirl the leaves and thistle 


From the mellow, bazy 


weeds, 
seeds 
air, 
Blue jays call. 


O’er the meadows aftermath, 
By the August rains made green, 
Harvest spider-webs 


are seen, 


Showing wet, like fresh-drawn net 


Spread to dry. 


Threading from the summer's woof, 
Golden rod September weaves, 
sinding in with crumpled leaves, 
Sparrows trailing flight from trees 
Through the sky 
Butterflies with snowy 
Rising from the asters wl 


Look like petals in thei 


Or as souls of summer 





FEMININE BRIC-A-BRAC, 


One hears a great deal in these days 


| 


| about the ideal business dress for women 


{but when all is said, perhaps the most 


| practical gown for oses is 


business pur| 
| that worn by Miss Grace Dodge, the 
Working 
cloth 


presi 
dent of the Association of Giris’ 
Societies. This dress is of 

firm and exquisite in quality, 
of 


It is of blue or 


Weight in summer heavier weight in 


brown 
It 
tinually the utmost simplicity of the pre 


winter. 


or 
alwaysina dark shade expresses con- 


valling fashion. If basques are in, it bas 
if 


skirt is plain, but not so 


a basque; straight skirts prevail, 


fitting as 
et: if 


grace fully -fall- 


tightly 





| to be immodest as well as inconvenien 


| draperies are worn, a few 


| ing folds proclaim its deference to the | 


but without effects and 


useless material puffed and looped. 


mode, bunchy 


One thing this gown bas not, and that is 


is langet hy Te hows ele ‘ai 7) 


just it has 


The first thing one 


about two inches now, as 


notices 


two years past 


about the dress, which is never conspicu 


ous in its uplikeness to the mode, is its 
fit. 


lines 


exX- 
The 
of 
woman's figure; but, while smoothly 


treme neatness and perfection of 
| bodice conforms to the 
the 


fitted, it is loose enough for comfort, well 


gracious 


smooth, | 
cloth of light | 


ewreen. | 
green, 


its | 


for | 


land fevers than all the drugs and all the | 
In most parts of the country 
the of 
August and September ; and it is wellknown 


pharmacies. 


there are damp days in months 


that this is a fruitful time for fevers and 


and other malarious diseases. This is due, 


no dout 


yt, 


of 


the damp atmosphere; 


to the presence of the decaying 


matter early summer which reeks in 
and, for this reason, 
is the best 
is especially whole- 
At 


sun itself purifies the atmos 


on open wood fire, which 


puri- 


fler of the atn osphers 


some in the morning and evening. 


midday th 
ere 
Anv one who studies the 


pu 
of heat- 
the difference be- 


S¢ ience 
ing will soon understand 
tweenthe dry heatof a heater and the moist, 
| Ventilating heat furnished by an open fire 
of coal A 
the hearth, burniog low for an hour or more, 
for 


or wood singie log kindled oa 


morning and evening, is all-sufficient 
of 
at this time and for the purpose of 
4 


common method of dispos- 


the purp furnishing the slight heat 


se 


Hnece 


SSA ry 


| ventilation and purification convenient 


and now quite 


ing of the ashes of fire isto have 


an open 


an opening inthe hearth covered by a lid and 
shaft the 
lightly 
the 


in 


leading into an alr reaching to 


ashes may t 
of 


removing them 


it Into this the er 


disposed without 


‘e of 


ind) «thus 


nable hint- 


er seasc 
service to house keep- 
To be 
used 


earthenware which is to 
the old 
bring them gradu- 
When the water 
remove them from the 
it 


tem pe r 


for baking, put dishes in ¢ 
water over the fire and 
| ally to the boiling point. 
boils around them, 
fire and let them remain in the water till 
becomes cold. 

An oyster shell in the tea kettl» will pre- 
the 
Another use for oyster she!ls is to clean the 
brick of the stove. 


them on top of the 


vent the formation of crust in inside. 


ir Lay a number 
and when the 
that all 


clinkers have scaled off the bricks. 


hot coals, 
fire burns down, it will be found 
the 

\ 
eartheuware is made of powdered quick- 
} imue, coarse mustin 
od 


hinges is 


simple cement for broken china or 


s eu cant a“ 


vusu 


rd 
g. 


over the white of an eg 

A remedy for creaking 
tallow rabbed on the joint 
locks that to 


simply rusted and will be all right if care- 


A great many 


refuse do their work 
| ully oiled. 


To inake an old sailor-hat look like new, 


of | 


} 
' 
bag } 
mutton | 


are | 


SF PTEMtER ae 


EYES TESTED fret 


Glasses Fitted a 
sired. 

Weak Eyes made 7 
ing Aqua Crystal Glasses. ; 


G. L. Swett Optical ¢, 
1447 WASHINGTON STRE 


Boston, Mass,, U. S. 


Send 


Resid 
sults 


Qtr 


A, 


posta and 


charge wi) 


LORE? 
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re idy. 

€ how te 

trom ¢ 

. 

Silk, 

Supp 

graving 

(3 new 

Beaded Bags 

Belt Macreme 

Lace, Embroid- 

ery,etc. 96pages, 

fully illustrated. 

This book will 

be mailed on re- 

ceipt of Gc. Men- 

tion year, to avoid N 

confounding with pre 

vious editions. 

NONOTUCK SILK CO., 
Florence, Ma 


ake 
rticellio 


7) 
UIClicg 
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A FINE ASSORT HI NT oO} 


Hall Clocks and French Clocks 
for Wedding Presents, at 
H.-N. LOCKWOODS 


27 Bromfield Street, Boston 


GRIFFITH'S CO. 


STEAM LAUNDRY 


wash it in Pearline and 


out 


water. 
trim, and the 


health 


boned and suggests 
bility of a of 
instead of a corset beneath it. 
Another peculiarity of the bodiceis that it 
buttons straight up the centre with small, 


POSSI- | come 
kind | 


lever. 


1 win |A73, 175, 177 Dudley Street. 


Sulphur, Vapor and Russian Baths. Office as white and fresh-looking as | 
hours from 9 A.M.toS P.M. Patients treated at 
heir residence. Agent for Dr. C. T. Thacher’s 
Magnetic Soles. Sure cure for rheumatism and 
cold feet. Take elevator. 


All the new and improved Troy n f 

A slmple method of renovating black | 88 !2,ekeeute every description of 

straw is to apply to it a coat of liquid shoe | OUR SPECIALTY : 

| polish. | SHIRTS, COLLARS and CUFFS, 

LACE CURTAINS, HOLLAND SHADES 
PILLOW-SHAMS, BLANKETS, Pte 


waist some iry work 


| Never neglect to see that the garbage | 


Chauncy-Hall School 


64TH YEAR. 


Thorough preparation is made for the Insti- 
tute of Technology. for Business, and for 


College. In all classes Special Students are 


received. Particular attention to Girls and 


Young Children. Unusual care of Health is 


taken. High and Grammar School classes open 
September 16th. 


The Class for Training Kindergarten 
Teachers Is in charge of Miss Lucy Wheelock. 


593 Boylston St., Boston. 


AIEW ENGLAND CONSER y 
WENGLAND CONSERVATORY 


ounced in 1870 by 
DR. KBEN TOURJEER. 
CARL FAELTEN, Director. 
° 

Systematic instruction in PIANOFORTE, 
VIOLIN, VOICE, SOLFEGGIO, THEORY, HARMONY 
ete. Also in ELOCUTION and LYRIC ACTION, FINE 
ARTS, LANGUAGES, and LITERATURE. Many ex- 
cellent concerts and lectures, also ORCHESTRAL 
PRACTICE free to pupils. 

Signor Ferraccio Busoni of the Imperial Con- 
servatory, Moscow, Russia; Carl Stasny of Frank. 
fort, Germany; Templeton Strong and Miss Ks- 
telle T. Andrews in the Musical Department; in 
the Art Department, James M. Stone and Cyrus 
E. Dallin are added to the Faculty this year. * 

Class tuition, 20 lessons, $10 to $30; Private les- 
sons from $2 upwards per half cour lesson, ac- 
cording to teacher. . 
$4—Classes for Young Beginners in Piano. 
Lesson Saturdays under thoroughly ¢ 
teachers. Tuition, $4 for ten weeks 
under fifteen years. 

$2—Violin Lessons for Roys and Girls.—¢2 
Begiuners, under filteen years, first year, general 
classes, ten weeks, lessons Saturdays. Tuition #2. 
Violin and Bow, $350 and upwards. Calendar 


ORGAN, 


$4 
ompetent 
»for pupils 


‘Fall Term begins Sept. 10, 1891. 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager. 
Franklin Sq.. Boston, Mass. 


inconspicuous buttons which insure its casy 
A dress should 
sent cortrasts of ornaments so striking as 


adjustment. ‘* never pre- 





to detract from the impression made by the 


| Wearer,” says the woman who affects this 


| gown, “and, above all things, it should not 
| be decked with conspicuous buttons, sug- 
| gestive of a livery.” 


‘ 


L 


Another noticeable 
tume is that 


hing about 
itis all of the same hue If 


blue is the color chosen, as it was last win- 


all of the same shade. The 
tan, but so dark as not to noticeable. 
The bonnet is a small, close affair, of felt in 
winter, of fine straw in summer, always the 
‘shade of the dress. Folds of velvet soften 
the effect about the face, of 
corded ribbon, so rich as to defy tbe wear 
of weather, is its only trimming. 

The edges and borders of the dress are 
simply stitched; its neck and sleeves 
finished with a bit of linen, if linen is worn: 
| with ribbon, if that happens to be in favor. 
|Itis, needless to say, an essentially com- 
| fortable costume without being either mas- 
| culine or aggressive. 

Now that the fall has begun in earnest, 
| too much attention cannot be givento the 
| ventilation of dwelling houses, especially 
j}country and suburban homes. There are 
| very few days throughout the entire year, 
in the country, when an open fire is not of 
use. A low wood fire kindled on the hearth 
jin the damp mornings of August and Sep- 
tember will do more to werd away miasmata 


gloves are of 


be 


and a bow 





this cos- | 


ter, the bonnet, the coat, the gown, the bit | 
of velvet on the collar and atthe wrists, are | 


| pails and all vessels for refuse are kept | aah , ‘ 
It takes only a few| Ladies’ and Gent’s Clothing 
| moments to throw in a solution of lye or of | Cleansed, Pressed and Dyed equal t 


| 40 


| 


scrupulously clean. 


sal soda and 


water, aS soon as they are 
emptied. Scrub them around with a little 
whisk, touching every portion of the vessel 
with this disinfecting solution. Rinse them 
with water and set them where the hot sun 
purify them. There 


will dry and 


| 
is no| 


| more certain source on which the bacilli of 


all foul diseases may feed than uncleansed | 


garbage pails; 
mon practice for otherwise neat house- 
keepers to neglect to keep them clean. 
And here, by way of ending a rambling 
j and desultory letter, are two delicious little 
} yarns which have been already told in the 
‘ New York Tribune, bat which can certainly 
bear any amount of retelling : — . 
‘‘In a pretty house up town a newly ar- 
|rived Hibernian was installed as parlor 
maid. ‘Is Mrs. S—— at home?’ asked a 
gentleman whose ring at the door she bad 
answered. ‘Shure an’ it’s out the mistress 
is,’ said Biddy. ‘And Miss S——., js she out 
asked the ‘No, sor, but 
ishe’s in the tub cl’aning herself,” was the 


l also?’ visitor. 
; unexpected and ready response. 
‘“‘Every one remembers what 


| & popular 
|book ‘A Little Tin God on Wheels’ was 
| when it came out. A lady, wishing eee 
ichase a copy, entered a well-known shop 
and asked the clerk for it. ‘1 think, Mad- 
am,’ he said smilingly, ‘that you will have 
to go to a toy shop for an article of that 
| description.’” 


MARGARET FatrRFax. 


and yet itis not an uncom- | 


~ SUMMER MUSIC 


| 


“ 

carpet-beating and naphtha cleans‘ 

Senc postal for team to c: { 
Branch cffices located thr t 

proper, Brookline, Jamaica Plain 
Send all orders to 


Griffith's Steam Laundry (o., 
175 Dudley Street. 


Telephone No. 531-2. 


OPIUM 


Morphine Habit Cured in 10 
to 20 days. No pa 


DR. J. STEPHENS, Leban 


For Seashore and Country. 


POPULAR SONG COLLECTION. 
Thirty-six songs. A fine 
yet popular songs, wit 
Heavy paper, $1 00; 
$2.00. 

POPULAR DANCE COLLECT 
No. 1, twenty-nine pi 

pieces. 
The best dance n 
the average musician 
boarda, $1.25; clot! 

POPULAR PIANO COLLECTION 
No. 1, twenty-seven pit 

pieces. 
Many of the best 
of the day. Heavy pap 
cloth gilt, $2.00. 

POPULAR FOUR HAND COLLE 
Twenty pieces. 12s 
Heavy paper, $1.00; 
$2.0v. 

Send postal-card for ¢ 

Books, covering every 

musician. 


Oliver Ditson Company; 


453-463 Washington St Beste” 
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BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


gre SERS 


sy GROVE FARM” 


Milk and Cream | 


JARS.) 


NEW “LANGWOOD 


w voMiINnG, 








This Hotel is situated in the centre of Langwood Park with 200 acres of natural woodland. 


s St., Boston. on the Boston and Maine Railroad. The New ‘‘ Langwood” is a 


80 Ruggle 
505 Main Street, 


4 Harvard and 
34 Harvare 4 


Mass. It is situated on high ground, 


ings abound in beautiful drives‘and walks. 


. ; 
a hreidoe . - 
14Ueg’s 


Val 


A First-Class Livery Stable connected with the House. 


inexcelled ice Cream Cafe from Trains for Guests. 
The 


provided with steam heat and celeg 






House is new and strictly first-class in all its appointments, with large, 


., BOSTON. | 
43 WASHINGTON ST rantly furnished. 
late Fall 


Hotel, are a number of well built houses with large rooms furnished for Summer 


Its sanitary 


Winter, 


plumbing 


the best of spring water. During the and 


The natural mountain scenery of the place, its proximity to Boston and ease 


Boston business men. 


Parties visitiug the Hotel can take the Boston and Maine 


the Hotel. Correspondence and inspection solicited. 


RATES: S72.50 TO 84.50 PER DAY. 





HUCKINS’ 
SOUPS. 


G. F. BUTTERF 


pouATO, 


X TAIL, GREEN TURTLE, 


JULIENNE, 


overlooking the beautiful Spot Pond, with charming views on every side. 


arrangements are 


a 150 foot front piazza is enclosed in glass. 
of ace 


Railroad to Wyoming 


1] 


OTEL, 


MASS. 


Twenty minutes out of Boston, 


Summer and Winter Hotel with Accommodations for 450 Guests. 


The Park and surround- 


Free Carriage to and 


well-ventilated rooms, lighted by electricity and 


perfect. The House 1s supplied with 


Detached from the 


and Winter occupancy. 


ess, render it a most desirable home for 


Station and the Langwood Barge to 


FOR FURTHER PARTICULARS ADDRESS, 


IELD, 


MELROSE, MASS. 










or. VERMICELLI, 





| 
| 
MOCK TURTLE, | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Sis. {AGH THE BOYLSTON CAFE. | ASTOR HOUSE, 


yecetael - ‘ 


— 


LLIGATAWNEY. ( Late J. M. Hill's Restaurant.) 


. BROADWAY, 
BION AND Cor. Boylston and Washington Streets. | 


. |} On the European plan. 
—es SEASONED Open from 6 a. m. to 12 p. m. | The accommodations of the Astor will be found 
o 


a at te | t first-class in every respect. Elevator running 
“1, andthen are ready to} A Palatial Dining - Room for ) night and da F. J. ALLEN, Proprietor. 
reat ¢ 


F. A. KEI tit, Manager. 








NEW YORK. 


Rooms $1 and upward. 


ire from only the 





Clocks Haye enjoyed the highest repu-| - Ladies and Gentlemen. 
at rnd us 20 conte. te |New Management and revue BREVOORT HOUSE, 





D8 ies 


on. LH 


0 
IY 


street. 


Service. 


receive, prepaid, two 
sample cans of these 





NEW YORK, 
| Fifth Avenue, near Washington Square. 


Porter Meuweco Ht leo 
Southdown Mutton Chops. 
srotied Live Lobsters. 
- HUCKINS & ¢ 1O., Welsh Karebits. 
Berkshire Cream. 
Mocha Coffee. 
Silwer Hill Butter. 


Fresh Brahma Eggs. | 
Every variety of home-made Ice Cream, and § all | 


the delicacies of the season 


The Boylston Cafe Company. 


THE .’. CHOWDERS. 


rers, Boston, Mass. A quiet Hotel, enviable reputation, with a 


restaurant of peculiar excellence, 
O. B. LIBBEY, 





tid by all Leading Grocers. 
u Proprietor. 


A first-class article at a sight price.” 


t BOSTON BAKING POWDER 


MANUFACTURED BY THE —- 


BOSTON BAKING POWDER CO. 


Rivals other first-class 
goods, both in quality and 







SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


HOTEL WARWICK, 


MAIN STREET, NEAR R. R. DEPOT, 
Office on Ground Floor. 


TERMS, $2.50 PER DAY. 











price. The leavening pow- | You get at F. B. WEAVER & CO. ‘Ss, e 
; oy ts oi Hb de of | GEO. E. BARR, Prop. 
SHADES ‘ie most exacting howe. SPRING LANE CAFE bia: ie mmmamaan 
ETS, Etc keeper, and the oe Are the best in the City. HOLYOKE, MASS. 
thing of its manufacture are | First Entrance off Washington St., Down Stairs. 
recommended by emi t 3 Spring Le Ps 
new. Als paacbiens Posy ics ‘= oie = _ WINDSOR HOTEL, 
nly is needed to insure its perma- PORTE | BS [mek YouD. macs. 
ge kay Paenlly ff d L h Rooms The Leading Commervial Hotel. 
‘ Co ee all unc | a. ©. FERGUSON P 
ry Co., (WFICE, 213 STATE ST., BOSTON. 84 COURT & 3 HOWARD STS pleases : a a 
red in 10 se Lunches put up to take out. 
s— l i a Formerly with WYMAN, No. % Water Street. DENVER, ; x COL. 
SIF Manufactured in the Cleanest Fac- MRS. HARRINGTON. Strictly First-Class. 150 Rooms. 
tory in the Country. FORMERLY OF SCHOOL 8T., Finely Furnished. 60 Bay Windows. 
try. : ; Excellent Table. Prompt Service. 
tolismith, Silver & Co,, |COFFEE AND LUNCH ROOM, ‘ 
’ HOME-MADE BREAD AND PASTRY, Best Locetion in the City, being only 
“amped on each Genuine Cigar. | 





|} ene block froin the Post Office and very 
close to the 


8&8 FRANKLIN AVE., BOSTON. 
Metropolitan Theatre and 


Tabor Grand Opera House. 


IFFICE 


AND SALESRUOM: |  SAVOY’S CAFE, 


br. M 

errimac & Causewav Sts. | 55 New Staniford Street, t, Basten, | 
AMES CARNEY, | Wt ssvorememer 
86 Washington Street, 


AGENT FOR 
A. J. HOUGHTON & CO. 


5 BEER, ALSO AGENT FOR. 
INGALLS ALE. 


Wholesale and 


Rates $3.00 to $4.00 Per Day. 
H. A. SISSON, Manager. 


bh LECTRIC BELLS. STEAM HEAT. 
Telephone 845. 


‘Merchants Exchange Hotel 


Temple St., Poriland, Me. 


| Most central location in the city. 
to all Horse Cars. 


GEORGE E. WATSON, Proprietor. 


BINDERS. 


Suitable for the COMMONWEALTH, 
$1.50. Address Roston Commonwealth, 
25 Bromfield Street, 


Business Men’s Lunch and Dining Roon 8 
Chops, Steaks, Roasts, et 


EVANS 
Dining Room, Provision Store 


—AND— 


BAKERY, 
95 & 97 Causeway & 205 Portland Sts. 


FNOY 


Convenient to 








Retail for the trade. | 
‘"pplied on short notice. All 
flied Promptly. 







pany; 





RICHWOOD HOUSE, 


GEO. H. PROUTY, Propr, 


254, 256 & 258 TREMONT STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Newly Refitted and Furnished. 


American Plan. 
day. 


$2.00 and upwards per 
Special rates to Theatrical people. 


Steam Heat, Electric Light and Elevator 
Service. 


Centrally Located, to Business, Places of 


Amnsement, Depots, Boats, &c. 
Alectric and Horse Cars pass the door to all 
parts of the city. 


ADAMS HOUSE, 


BOSTON, 


BUROPEAN PLAN. 


Washington Street, 


CENTRAL LOCATION, 
Principal Dry Goods Stores. 
car routes pass the door. 


GEORGE G. HALL, i viel 


FALMOUTH HOUSE. 


Cor. Causeway and Nashua(Streets, 


Between Weat 
and Boylston. 


near Theatres and 
All leading horse- 


Boston, Maas. 


European plan. 
and Bar first-class. 


Dining Room 


Booms, Th5e., Sl and $2 per day. 


HOTEL .". BAVARIA, 


JOHN N. WILFERT, Propr., 


Importer of Rhein Wine, 


40 Province Court, Boston. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Cor. Broadway and Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 


Rooms $1 per Day and 
Upward. 


During the past year the 8t. Denis has been en 
jlarged ty a new and handsome addition which 
about doubles its capacity. Ali the latest improve- 
ments have been placed in the new building, with 
a large and very attractive new restaurant, con- 
necting witb the old well known “Taylor's Res 


European Plan. 





Opp. Lowell Depot, BOSTO® 





st OB, 


JAMES CARNEY. 








taurant.” 
WiLLIAM TAYLOR, Proprietor. 
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THE DRAMATIC WEEK. 





“YE EARLIE TROUBLE.” 





BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 











unworthy of his abilities. Such genuinely 
touching comedy work of a high order as 
is done by Mr. Marion in the little mono- 
logue of the old darkey servant is irrita- 


The leading event of the dramatic week ‘ag wasted in so poor a setting. 


and of the opening season has been the | 
production, at the Boston Museum on) 
Monday evening, of Henry Guy Carleton’s | 
romantic drama, ‘‘Ye Earlie Trouble.” It} 
is pleasant to record that the play scored, 
though not a triumph, a comfortable suc- 
cess. It deals with days which it is good 
for Americans to remember, and it 
pictures them with no more violence to 
historical fact than is the just license of 
playwright or poet. Its situations are not 
especially original, nor its character-types, 
with one or two exceptions, especially 
striking. It is to be noted with satis- 
faction, however, as a sign of the temper- 
ance and tolerance of judgment which 
come with ripening national life, that 
Gen. Howe and his officers are represented 
as the brave and soldierly gentlemen they 
undoubtedly were, and not in the old, 
crude, vengeful fashion, as steeped in a 
sinfulness as scarlet as their uniforms. 
The dialogue is apt and effective, though 
bristling with anachronisms and once at 
least, it is deplorable to say, descending to 
something dangerously near a ‘*gag.” 

The story relates to the matrimonial 
fortunes of two charming young girls of 
patriot sympathies, one of whom marries 
a gallant young aid of Washington, after 
the cours? of true love has encountered 
many rocks of calamity, such as her 
lover’s arrest and narrowly escaped con- 
demnation as aspy and her fears, on very 
reasonable evidence, of his infidelity. The 
younger daughter a winsome little ‘*rosebud 
set about with wilful thorns,” is betrothed 
to the great Gen. Howe, through the con- 
nivance of her ambitious mother; but, like 
the bride of ‘‘Jock o’ Hazeldean,” is ‘‘o’er 
the border and awa’” with a more con- 
genial sweetheart, to return aud find wel- 
come and forgiveness chiefly through the 
gentle offices of the stately and great- 
hearted gentleman who thus proves him- 
self to have truly loved her. ‘There is 
much incidental happening, varied and 
stirring; one really fine scene, where the 
announcement is made, at the height of 
the British Christmas revelry, that Wash- 
ington has crossed the Delaware; and 
some excellent stage pictures, notably the 
“‘sentry-go” scene by the bleak winter 
river, withthe glow of the patriot watch- 
fires onthe other side. The play is 
entertaining throughout and a commenda- 
ble effort in the line of genuine American 
drama. 

The acting is 





bad in no instance and 
exceedingly good In many. Mr. Bvuutl- 
face’s Sir William Howe is a fine and 
memorable picture of an old-time officer 
and gentleman and has an admirable 
second in the Captain Glendower of the 
new-comer, Mr. Clarance Holt, whose 
manly earnestvess and sympathetic charm 
of manner raised his slight part to notable 
prominence. Miss O’Leary was a bewitch- 
ing little rebel as Charity Van Twiller ; and 
the exquisite little scene, where 


“All kinds o’ amily round the lips, 
An’ teary round the lashes" 


she makes confession to the great general, 
by mutely holding up the little hand with 
its new-placed wedding-ring, would in 
itself win success for the play it beautifies 
and sweetens. Miss Burress, also a new- 
comer, made a pleasant impressiou by her 
fresh beauty and quiet sincerity. Mr. 
Davenport played with much intelligence 
and earnestness, but is temperamentally 
unequal to heavy emotional work. Miss 
Campbell was a charming picture, but 
failed to impart serious interest to the 
highly emotional scenes which fell to her 
share. Space forbids farther detail in 
criticism. The play moves with excellent 
facility so far as the mechanical work is 
concerned. 


At the Park Theatre on Thursday even- 
ing, a very brilliant company enjoyed and 
unstintedly applauded the ‘‘County Fair,” 
given its first Boston production at that 
time. We hope next week to give detailed 
notice to play and performance; for the 
moment, we can only chronicle for both a 
deserved success. There can be no reason- 
able doubt that quaint Aunt Abigail will 
make as many friends for herself here as 
in New York; which means that she will 
capture the city. 


At the Globe Theatre, that lurid melo- 
drama, ‘‘Mr. Barnes of New York,” has im- 
pressed upon the spectator’s mind Corsican 
and American society as they are not. At 
the Grand Opera House, Mr. Chanfrau has 
spiritedly interpreted the fascinating ad- 
vemtures of ‘Kit, the Arkansas Traveller.” 
At the Boston Theatre *‘After Dark” bas 
proved as attractive as of old, its famous 
tunnel scene exciting deep suspense and in- 
terest. At the Hollis Street Theatre, which 
opened its doors for the season, on Monday 
evening, Mr. McNally’s amusing farce- 
comedy, ‘‘A Straight Tip,” added another 
to its noteworthy list of successful Boston 
presentations. At the Tremont Theatre, 
Mr. George Marion, long a favorite in con- 
nection with Mr. Hoyt’s plays, appeared in 


Announcement and Chat. 


‘Ye Earlie Trouble,” at the Boston Ma- 
seum, promises to continue late. It will 
be the attraction until further notice. 


“The Power of the Press” will be demon- 
strated at the Globe Theatre, next week; 
and doubtless the press of spectators will 
be powerful. 


‘*The County Fair” had a most memora- 
ble and brilliant opening at the Park The- 
atre on Thursday evening, and all signs 
point to a highly successful season. 


“The Old Homestead” will open its hos- 
pitable doors and woo the public with its 
homely charms at the Boston Theatre on 
Monday evening. 


‘A Jolly Surprise,” in which Miss Fanny 
Rice is the chief mover, awaits the audiences 
of next week at the Tremont Theatre. 


Ever popular ‘Blue Jeans” will make a 
brief visit to the Hollis Street Theatre, 
beginning with Monday evening. Doubt- 
less the hosts of friends of inimitable Jen- 
nie Yeamans will give her a royal welcome. 


‘‘My Jack,” a romantic melodrama al- 
ready familiar to Boston, will hold the 
stage at the Grand Opera House, next 
week. The famous scene of the rescue in 
the desert will doubtless prove as thrilling 
as of old. 

Who has forgotten ‘Blue 
ever saw that buzz saw? 


Jeans” that 


A ‘‘specialty” company of unusual excel- 
lence is promised for next week at the 
Howard Athenwum. 


The instant and marked impression made 
by Captain Glendower in the, Museum’s new 
revolutionary play, must suggest tu the 
management a possible successor—and one 
who much suggests him in force of person- 
ality and of acting—to the late lamented 
leading man; towhose memory, although 
he is now another’s, the matinée girl is 
loyal still. 


George Barrett, E.S. Willard and Alexan- 
der Salvini are among the week's note- 
worthy dramatic arrivalsin New York. 


“Great Cesar!” ‘‘We haven't any iu 
ours!” and ‘‘You’rea brick!” are among 
the startling anachronisms of speech that 
complicate the dates of the spectator in 
“Ye Earlie Trouble.” 


‘Miss Burdock’s Lovers” is the new play 
written by Charles Barnard, author of 
“The County Fair” ‘‘Jefferson” ‘*Country 
Circus” etc. Mr. Barnard says that itis a 
quaint old comedy in four acts. The 
scenes arelaid in the vicinity of Boston, in 
the early part of the eighteenth century. 
Itis of a higher and different station in life 
any other New England comedy now 
before the public. The costumes and 
properties to be used in the production 
are genuine heirluoms that have been 
handed down for generations. 


For next week at Austin’s Palace Theatre 
thirty ‘‘specialty” performers, including 
Hartall and Elmar in ‘*The Chinaman and 
the Gymnast,” and a rollicking farce are 
announced. 


New York Dramatic Letter. 
(Correspondence of the COMMONWEALTH.) 


New York, Sept. 3. 

Henry Arthur Jones’s “The Dancing 
Girl,” which has been running the past sea- 
son at the Haymarket Theatre, London, 
with Beerbohm Tree in ‘the cast, was pro- 
duced on Monday night at the Lyceam 
Theatre as an addition to the repertory of 
KE. H. Sothern. 

The play is of a lofty purpose and it 
points a double moral. A beautiful girl, 
exuberant in health, clever and fascinating, 
is brought up by her Quaker father and 
mother ina sternly straight-laced way on 
the {sle Endellion in England. She goes to 
London to earn her bread and meets the 
Duke of Guisebury who owns her native 
island. She becomes his mistress and a 
dancer ata theatre and revels in the life 
of London. The Duke is rapidly going 
through his fortune to gratify her whims; 
and the keystone of the structure of the 
play wedges between this fact and the fact 
that his money, if expended on a break- 
water for Endellion, that would save his 
neglected people from peril and suffering 
from the invading sea. Guisebury is not 
at heart a bad man; heis an example of 
the idle club man who drifts on the current 
of life without a rudder. He is led by ruin 
and remorse to the verge of suicide, but is 
saved by the pious-hearted sister of the 
Dancing Girl, who loves him and whom he 
eventually marries, after his unhappy temp- 
tress and victim has died in distant lands. 

The drama is presented in a way that 
makes it one of the most forceful and in- 
teresting productions seen in this city for 





‘“*“Mr. Macaroni,” a variety-farce altogether 


ayear. The dialogue is direct and what is 


than that depicted in ‘‘The County Fair” or | 


vaguely termed ‘‘nervous;” there are strik- | 
ing contrasts of serious and comedy pas- 


AMUSEMENTS. 





sages ; and the play is put together so clearly 
and finely that nothing can be taken out. 
Every word and action is intimately com | 
nected with its direct progress, and each 
character has its individuality. 

I would like to place a laurel wreath on 
the head of Virginia Harned, who played the 


part of Drusilla Ives, ‘‘The Dancing Girl.” |THE ORIGINAL 


She is lovely to look at, and she acted with 
an insight that was true and powerful. | 
Her voice is mellow and melodious. She 
blended a veneer of worldly audacity with | 
a substrata of pathos that has only been 
equalled in modern drama by Rose Coghlan 
as Stephanie in ‘*Forget Me Not.” 

Mr. Sothern as the profligate duke chose 
to be quiet and intense, aud he was emi- 
nently successful in playing upon the heart | 
strings. The rest of the cast was excel- | 


lent; and the scenery, particularly the sea | — 


view in the first and last act, an almost | 
complete illusion. The climaxes before | 


each ‘‘curtain” are quiet, as in all of Mr. SEMIS ORs 65 2s coc cvncivoscescseses M 


Jones’s recent plays. ‘*The Dancing Girl” | 
is very welcome to the New York stage. 
WIndigo” at the Casino is an addition to | 
a number of recent failures. It introduces | 
Pauline L’Allemand in light opera. Her 
voice is carefully cultivated and, except in 
the lower notes, pure and fresh. ‘*Niobe” | 
and “The Club Friend” have also been | 
brought out here and have scored suc- | 
cesses. FREDERICK EDWaRD McKay. | 
Paris Millinery School. | 
Boston is noted the world over for the | 
variety and great number of its edacational | 
institutions. We have here schools for | 
teaching all the arts; schools of painting, 
and drawing, music and elocution; colleges 
of oratory, schools of expression; and in 
fact there is no single branch of human 
culture, mental or physical, that is not 
taught in some of our institutions. But 
probably among all these schools, especially 
those for girls, there is none more practi- | 
cal than the Paris School of Millinery at 7 
Temple Place. As it gives no recitals or 
yearly exhibitions, it is less heard of per- 
haps than some of the more showy schools 
of music and elocation. But it is certainly 
safe to say that, judged by the practical 
benefits to the pupils, it will rank very far 
ahead of many of these other institutions. 
Here millinery is taught by an experienced 
| Paris milliner; lessons are given every day 
and on Monday and Wednesday evenings; 
and a girl with any adaptability to this 
| kind of work is soon able to earn from $10 
to $20 a week. Good positions are 
secured by the school for all competent 
;}pupils. Dress cutting and basting are 
also taught by the most expert teachers, 
who in few lessons prepase their pupils for 
remunerative positions as first-class dress- 


makers. Pupils entering the coming sea- 
'son will be able to obtain positions at 


three to four dollars a day. Miss M. E. 
Gibbons is the principal of the school. 


The Delmonico of Boston. 


| What Delmonico’s is to New York, Ver- 
| celli’s is to Boston. It is par excellence the 
| Festaurant of the city. Any Boston gen- 
|tleman who meets a friend from out of 
| town and wishes to show him the best the 
| city affords, takes him to Vercelli’s to dine. 
| For eight years Mr. Vercelli has been unap- 
|proached among the caterers to Boston's 
fastidious taste; but his new restaurant 
| opened this summer at 198 and 200 Boylston 
Street, with*an entrance at 36 and 38 Park 
Square, is incomparably better than the one 
| he occupied so long and so successfully a 
|few doors or two above. Mr. Vercelli’s 


new establishment is a fine structure of five 


| stories in height; the first floor reached by 
|a& few steps descent from the street, is 
magnificently finished in marble tiling and 
| is beautifully fitted up asa gentleman's café; 
| where he can sit and eat and drink and 
smoke at his pleasure. It is the nearest 
}approach to the cafés of Paris that we 
,have ever enjoyed in thiscity. On the 
| second floorthere are three large and richly 
furnished dining rooms, one with u capa- 
| city of 100 guests, facing the Public Gar- 
;den, and another nearly equally large, look- 
ing out on Park Square. These two beau- 
tiful rooms are for both ladies and gentle- 
men. A large room situated between the 
| two is reserved for men. Another large 
public dining room is situated on the third 
floor, though the greater part of this floor, 
as well as the floor above, is given over to 
privat: dining rooms, both large and small, 
several of them having the additional at- | 
traction of a connecting parlor. In these | 
rooms families, societies, clubs and small | 
companies are served in the pleasantest ex- | 
clusiveness. | 
The building is entirely new and per- | 
fectly ventilated and lighted; and the view 
from the windows, especially from the | 
Public Garden side, is simply unequalled. | 
The service is unexceptionable. The china | 
is the most delicate of hand-painted ware, 
and this, together with the solid silver. | 
gives a Verceili dinner a richness and ele- | 
gance not obtainable elsewhere. The cui- 
sine is in the hands of the most expert 
chef, and Mr. Vercelli himself gives | 
everything his constant personal oversight. | 
His wines and liquors are the choicest im- 
ported into this country. 








Proprietor and Manager 


The Most Elaborate Scenic 


} 
| Best seats One Dollar; others 75, 50 
| Evenings at 8; Matinees Wednesd 


J. A. CRABTREE .....6....555- 


| French Millinery in all its branche 


GLOBE THEATRE 


» Se 
LABOR Day Ptember 7, 


AMERICAN puay, 
ENTITLE! 


“THE POWER OF THE PREG; 


By Augustus Pitou and George 4.3 on 
” 


Prod 
5 aeth 
ever Presented oa 


And 25 com 
te 
lay and « 


day at 2 o’clock. a _ 
SPECIAL MATINEE LABOR DAY 


BOSTON MUSEUM. 


r RM Pp 


BRILLIANT SUCCESs 
OF THE 


New American Comedy by 
Heury Guy Carleton, 


Ye EARLIET OUBLE 


A Romance of °76—ENTIRELY SEW wy f 
NERY, UNIQUE MILITARY EFFECTS ANp 4; 
POINTMENTS. 


Se MONDAY NEXT—Labor Day —rry 
MATINEE at? of **We Karlle Trouble.” 


~HOWARD ATHENZUN 


WILLIAM HARRIS....... Proprietor Manager 


Commencing Monday, Sept. 7 


A BIG SPECIALTY FESTIVAL, 


LABOR DAY MATINEE, MONDAY 


IPARK THEATRE. 


Week Commencing Monday, Sept., 7. 


INEIL BURGESS 


AND THE 


THE: COUNTY FAIR 


PEBMANENT ATTRACTION. 
STREET 
HEATRE. 
HOLLIS ri: 
Isaac B. RICH........... Proprietor and Manage: 


Commencing with 
LABOR DAY MATINEE,Monday. Sept.?. 
Joseph Arthur's Distinguished Comedy Drama 


BLUE JEANS. 


Cast stronger and better than 
Evenings at 7.45. Wed. & Sat. Matinees at2 


ever 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


PROCTOR & MANSFIELD....Props. and Managers 


Week commencing Monday, Sept.7 


Walter Sanford and his company in the powerfa 
melodrama, 
“MY JACI.” 
Which will be presented with al! the reais 


features that characterized its imme 
cessful production at this house last 
cluding the thrilling Shipwreck and Rescue 
the Lighthouse *xplosions, the open Desert scent 
and the Deck of a Maa-of-War. 

NEXT D. K. Higgins in bis great play 
WEEK KIDNAPPED. 





Fletcher Schoo! of Acting 


Leading Pramatic School in New 


England. 
Elocution and the art of Acting Practicaly 
taught. . 
Society Theatricals managed by Principa! 8 
ractical et 


Amateurs coached. Pupils give: 
perience while studying. 
Mrs. CHARLES 8. ABBE, (wife of f 
Museum Comedian,) Assistant Instructor. 
Open day and evening. 


CHARLES LEONARD FLETCHER, 


PRInciPs 


he Bostow 


110 TREMONT STREET, 
Studio Building, Rooms 2! and 2! 


‘WANTED! 
The Paris Millinery Schoo!, ir t-cl 
milliner for teacher. Ladies ’ 


A.” 









Positions given, $1! 
daily; evening , D Cat 
Lessons given ‘2 


structions given. 
week. Lessons 
Wednesday, $1.09. i 
ting and Basting. Positions giv 


‘ 2 
day. Lessons daily, evenings Monday * 
Wednesday. 4 
MISS M. E. GIBBONS: at 
7 TEMPLE PLACE, R00 
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E MARKABLE MAN. 


ene man in Boston 





nost ual man, 
w we constitution must be built 
ne <— ) vy 

Cpon a nove! plan. 

od this man 80 Ul usual, 
ig Mr. Drewse , who 

- ~ day, six days a week, 


Go To Halifax. 


rn week beginning September 28, will 
‘ g 


wood week in Halifax. It is the week 
“oo pig Fair and all Nova Scotia will 
‘yore, and people from all over Canada 
*, the United States. It will be a gala 
*, In addition to all the interesting 
ote of the Fair, there will a perfect 
aie nal of sports aud festivities. The 
arom Boston is dirt cheap. Think of 
ooly $7 for a return ticket by the 
seatiful steamer Halifax which sails from 
ye Javannab dock Saturday noon Septem- 
ro. Here is a chance for an inexpen- 
vee and more delightful outing. 

Consumption Surely Cured. 
the Editor 


your readers thatI have a positive 


infortr 
ease if rm 


aaeiy for above named disease. By its timely 
«thousands of hopeless cases have been perme. 
iy cured. Lehall be gladto send two bottles 


ver remedy FREE to any of your readers who 
n, if they will send me their ex- 
Respectfully, 

181 Pearl St., New York. 


ure sonsum ptt 


and P.O widress. 
Fis. SLOCUM, M. C., 





—_—_ 


\ little more than twenty years 
wo, the Tontine System of Assur- 
nce was introduced by the Equit- 
ible Life Assurance Society of the 
United States. 

The system was then an experi- 
ment, and was assailed by incom- 
pient theorists and envious com- 
patilors. 

Trday it is a demonstrated suc- 
wand has done more to popu- 
larie Life Assurance and adapt it 
the varied needs of modern 
business and professional life, than 
other agencies combined. 

When the Equitable was organ- 
ed, the only companies that can 
operly be classed at the present 
ime as competitors of the society 
ere already in existence, and had 
become well established and flour- 
hing institutions; but the Equit- 
Ne is to-day the largest and 
trongest Life Assurance Company 
n the world. 

Policies with twenty-year Tontine 
periods mature this year and ex- 
ibit unprecedented results. 
Apply by letter, or in person, for 
ticulars as to the Society’s lat- 
Ki form of Tontine policy, and 
for an illustration of the re- 


uiis of such a policy issued at any 
Sired age. 


JAMES H. LAKE, 


General Agent, 
Equitable Building, Boston. 


ICURE FITS! 


Voen I 





A | cure I do not mean merely tostop them 
ao ‘hen have them return again, Imeana 


~ Ihave made the disease f 
~ of FITS, 

MEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS alifolong study 
—. my remedy to cure “"e 
~m = failed is no reasou for not now receiving & 
oa nd atonce for a treatise and a Free Bottleof 
| r “ remedy. Give Express and Post Office, 

"ROOT, M. C., 183 Pearl St.. N. ¥- 


H. CHAPLIN & SON., 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


worst cases, 











Piccadillies, London Toe, 


Bo al) the Swel 
—aT— 


aan, $4, $1.50, $5, and $6. 
line of Edwin c 


wa 


K . 
%9 Washington St., Boston. 


®" corner of Waltham st. 





Wid Met's Nobby Footwear, 


1 Bluchers and Patent Leathers, 


Oxford Ties, A tar Ay eel CN. Y.) Fine 


BOSTO 


A Wise Philanthropy. 

Boston has always been preéminent 
among American cities for the excellence 
and variety of its educational institutions. 
| No other city can compare with ours in the | 

number and wide scope of its schools. | 
We have schools of art, conservatories of 
music, schools of elocution, institutes of 
technology; indeed, the list is much too | 
long forenameration here. As a result of 
this great number of educational institu- 
tions, Boston has every year a large stu- 
dent population coming from all over the 
country. It has been felt for some time 
that, while ample provisions had been made 
for the mental needs of these students, | 
| adequate provision had never been made 
|for their bodily comfort and physical | 
| Well-being. A step in the right direction 
/has at last been taken, and it will be no 
Surprise to Bostonians to kuow that this 
| Step has been taken by the well-known 
| philanthropist, Mr. Murdock, who has al- | 
| ways shown himself so ready to put to/| 
| wise and liberal uses the money which the 
1pm Liquid Food Co. has brought 
| him. 
He is now refitting his handsome, large 
building, on the corner of Huntington Ave. 
|} and Gainsborough St., for the purpose of 
making it a home for girl students in this | 
city. By dividing some of the large rooms 
of the building into small suites, he has 
greatly increased its capacity. The altera- 
| tions now going on will be finished within 
|& week or two, and then the house will be 
refurnished from cellar to attic, so that it 
will be ready on the 25th of September for 
occupancy. It will be called ‘*The Bar- 
tol,” after Boston’s eminent and widely 
popular clergyman. The purpose of ‘‘The 
Bartol” is to give to girl students in this 
city not only all possible comforts, but 
even many luxuries, at an expense less than 
is necessary now to provide them uncowfort- 
able and inadequate yuarters in private 
houses. 

It is a well-known fact to those who have 
at all interested themselves in the matter 
that among the thousands of young women 
students who come to this city to pursue 
various lines of study, hundreds of them 
live in a way absolutely detrimental to their 
health, thoroughly incapacitating them for 
the best work. They have but little money 
to spend; accordingly, they take cheap 
lodgings and live in cheap boarding houses. 
Their rooms are small, often ill-lighted, 
generally wretchedly heated, and their food 
if not insufficient in quantity, is of a cheap 
and poor quality. The result is that they 
are but in poor condition to prosecute their 
work. Not a few break down and many | 
seriously impair their health. Now, to the! 
girls of this class and still more to their | 
parents, who better appreciate the situation, | 
Mr. Murdock’s new home for girl students | 
will come as a great boon; for here, at no! 
greater expense than is now incurred, girls | 
will have pleasant associations, wholesome | 
and nutritious food, spacious and well! 
warmed andinevery way healthful rooms. | 

This is in no way a money-making enter- 
prise, as all will readily believe who are| 





thropies. 


two girls will have a very prettily fur-| 
nished suite, consisting of parlor and bed-| 
room, with ample closets, both rooms well | 
heated and lighted. For $2.00 a week each, 
two girls will occupy one large room, each | 
having her own separate bed. For $1.50 a} 
week each, four girls will have separate | 
beds in very large «nd spacious rooms, | 
averaging 20 by 35 feet. A room of this! 
size will give four occupants abundant | 
space, affording a sitting room 10 x 12 feet. | 

Meals of a wholesome and substantial | 
character willbe served in a large and com- | 
modious dining room at the rate of 21) 


the park known as the Back Bay Fens and 


the day, at the same price. Laundry work 
will cost three-fourths the usual rates. | 
In addition to their own rooms, all of 
which will be spacious and comfortable, 
the girls will have the privileges of five gen- 
eral rooms: a parior, with a seating capa- | 
city of 250 people and decorated with a| 
frieze in the old English style, bearing the) 
names of famous painters, poets, Musicians | 
and prose writers; a large reading room, | 
that easily accommodates a hundred at a 
| time; a music room where 350 can be com- 
fortably seated; and smaller sitting rooms 

| in the upper part of the house, where girls 
can meet together to pass the time as they 
choose. In addition to these various 
| apartments, there is a spacious veranda 
| built on the roof, which in warm evenings, 
will form a most delightful resting place, 
being airy, spacious, and giving the most 
extensive views of the hills to the north. 
| The varied views obtainable from this will 
| be useful, too, for sketching purposes. 

| ‘The house is furnished with ample bath- 
| ing facilities, and everything conducive to 
| Beale and comfort will be found in ‘‘The 





| elocution 
|/are members of the different colleges in 
| this city; and, at the conclusion of the con- 


|} purpose 


familiar with Mr. Murdock’s past philan-| anced 


meals for $4.00, making the cost per meal) this calling for appearance in our best 
19 1-2 cents. The dining room looks out on American theatres. 


is a most cheerful and appetizing apartment. | pletcher School of Acting has had wide 
Lunches will be served in a pretty lunch| experience as an elocutionist, actor and 
room, through the middle of the day, at & teacher, and {those who come to him 
cost of 9 1-2 cents each. Lunches will be) ambitious to adopt the dramatic profession 
put up for girls wishing to be away during! are encouraged only when possessing 
'marked ability. 





ta nail meted 


Bartol.” The whole house is heated and 
ventilated at the same time, by a draught of 
fresh air, drawn from the roof down a 
shaft to the basement, where it is passed 
over five thousand five hundred feet of 
steam pipes. This brings it toa tempera- 


| ture of 70 degrees; and at this temperature, 


itis forced by an enormous blower into 
every roominthe house. The temperature 
is therefore kept at the same degree every 
day of the year. This system intro- 


| duced into this house by Mr. Murdock 
; and now being copied by others, insures an 
| equal degree of warmth, together with the 
| most absolute and constant ventilation. 


A feature of ‘‘The Bartol” ‘*by no means 


| to be overlooked because of its social value, 


is the regular Wednesday evening recep- 
tion, which will afford to every girl in the 
house at least one delightful social evening 
every week. Every Wednesday night there 
will by a reception in the parlor from 6-30 
to 7-30, to which the students may invite 
all their friends. At 7-30 there will be a 
concert in the music room, at which there 
will be vocal and instrumental music, and 
by various students who 


cert at 9-30, there will be dancing and 
similar social entertainment in the parlor 
till 11 o'clock. The admission fee to the 
concert will be 10 cents each, and this 
money will be used as a fund to care for 
any girls who may be taken sick at any | 
time; and whatever is left over from this 
will be divided among all the 
students of the house. It is Mr. Murdock’s 
desire to have the students by a vote 


invite the clergy of the different denomina- | 


tions to preach to them Sunday evenings in 
the Music Hall. The girls will furnish the 
music. Ladies interested in moral or 


educational reforms will also be asked to | 
These ladies will be guests | 


address them. 
of the house while in Boston and the 
guests’ suite is the finest one in the house. 


Horse cars pass ‘‘The Bartol” to all sections | 


of the city every two minutes. 


To the thousands of parents all over | 


New England and elsewhere who have long 
wished to send their girls to Boston for 


instruction but who have always feared to | 


allow them to take the various risks of 
stopping at any chance boarding house, 
this new philanthropy of Mr. Murdock will 
appeal with particular force. 


Dramatic Study in Boston. 


Boston is famed the world over for the 
great number and variety of its scbools. 
In fact, it would be difficult toname any 
branch of learning in which instruction is 
not given in this city. But of all our 


schools probably those in art, music and | 


elocution stand first. The last study 
receives especial attention; and the people 
engaged in instruction in this branch stand 
well at the head of their profession. 
Among the Boston schools of dramatic 
instruction the foremost in many particu- 
lars, if not indeed inall, is Mr. Charles 
Leonard Fletcher’s school at 110 Tremont 
St. Here, under competent and exreri- 


They are put to work on plays from | 
the very beginning and given opportunity | 
to display their talents in public. This is | 
not only a great assistance to the pupils | 
while they are studying but the practice | 
which they obtain in this way and the, 
reputation of the school for its excellent | 
work enable them after their course of | 
instruction is completed, to secure excel- | 
lent positions in first class dramatic com- | 
panies. This school is considerably the | 
oldest in the city, aud itis also the most 
successful of them all. A years’ course 
of instruction here will fit any young man 
or woman possessing any talent atall for 


Mr. Fletcher, the principal of the 


Mr. Fletcher is well- 
known here, and his last appearance in that 
wonderful historical character, Beau 
Brammel, won for him especial favor. 





Editor of The Commonwealth : 


DeaR Str :—On and after Sept. 1st, until 
furtber notice, the apartment sleeping car 
service of the Great Northern Ry. via the 





Manitoba Pacific route will become tri-! 


weekly, cars leaving St. Paul and Minne- 
apolis Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays 
instead of Thursdays and Saturdays as 
heretofore. These cars run through to 
Pacific Coast points without change. 
Yours Respectfully, 
A. C. Harvey, Gen. Agent. 


eee 
For Over Fifty Years. 


Mrs. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SyRU 
usei by mothers for their ehtidvdn tecthange ts 
soot hesthe child, softens the ums, allays ali 
pein cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 


larrhea. 25c. a bottle. Sold by all dru 
hroughout the workl. Be y sts 
WINSLOW'S  Sysup nt 88k for Wns. 


. ; ta tuition, the pupils are not only put | 
. Girls will have rooms in ‘‘The| immediately into exercise of elocution, | 
Bartol” at an expense ranging from $1.50) het instructed in the practical art of act- | 
to $3.50 a week. For $3.50 a week each, | ing. 


| Process. 


i aoe 
CHAS. GREEN & CO., 


MERCHANT TAILORS, 


581 WASHINGTON STREET. 


Fall Goods Now on Sale. 


First-class workmanship at mod- 
erate prices. 

We would call the attention of 
our friends and patrons to the com- 
pletion of our extensive alterations 
and remodelling of our store and 
invite their inspection. 


ATWOOD'S CAFE 


For all Fancy and Mixed Drinks, 
Welsh Rarebit, Broiled Live Lob- 
ster and Musty Ale, call at 


_#iWOoUDs, 


| 
| 





| LOVELL CYCLES ARE THE BEST. 
| BOSTON PARALYTIC 


—AKD— 


NERVINE INSTITUTE 


| 208 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


For the treatment of paralysis, deformities, epilepsy, 
brain and nervous diseases in all their torms. The only 
| paralytic imstitute in the United States. Consultation 
| and ad~iceat the institute free. Patients waited upon 
at their homes in Bostgn if desired. Circulars mailed to 

| any address. 


INSTITUTE OPEN/DAILY FROM 0A. M. 
tos P.M. 


-D. BEDROSSIAN & CO., 
FINE CONFECTIONERY 


And Choice Fruits and Preserves. 


Foreign and Domestic. 
And also Fresh Cut Flowers. 
3 TEMPLE PLACE 


Pe 








Chichester’s English Diamond Brand. 


YROVAL PiLLs 






Original and Only Genuine. 
Sare, always re! le.LaAoies ask Druggist 
for Chichester's lish Diamond Brand in 

d and Gold metallic boxes, sealed with 
blue ribbon. Take no other. Refuse dan- 

erous batituti and imitati At 
ruggists, or send 4e,in stamps for particulars, tes- 
timonials and “Relief for Ladies,” in letter, by 
return Mall. 10,000 Testimonials. Name Paper 
OhichesterChemical Co., Madison Square, 
Philada., Pa. 
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Sold by ali Local Druggists. 


CLEANSING. 


Oldest Establishment in Boston. 


Carpets Naphtha Cleansed or Beaten. Taken 
Upand Relaid as Ordered. Moths exterminated 
in Rugs. Furniture, etc., by Heated Naphtha 

Bedding Disinfected and Renovated. 
No extra charge for expressage. 


Church Cleansing Co:, 169 Tremont St 








Hygienie Treatments for the 

Face # Form. 

Consultation, From atosPM. 
Private Parlors. 


CG, A, W, GROSBY & SON, 
Jewelers & Silversmiths, 


474 Washington St., (cor. Avon,) 


Cc. A. W. CROSBY. 
JNO. D. CROSBY. 








| 


BOSTON. 





PUBLIC NOTICE. 
TO BRING BEFORE THE PUBLIC the 
merit of my goods and personal ability in fitting | 
Glasses, I make this offer to any purchaser of 
Glasses amounting to $2.50, A DISCOUNT OF 
50 CENTS will be allowed ON PRESENT- 
ING THIS CARD. If more expensive Glasses | 


are required, the same proportional diseount wil! 
be alluwed. Open Saturday evenings till 9. 


GEO. H. LLOYD, 


Manufacturing Optician, 


357 Washington Street, Boston. 


{ 





The Drill of the Cossacks. 


Gen. Kostanda, Governor of Moscow, 
lately permitted the representatives of some | 
Paris journals, savs the New York Sun, to 
visit the barracks of Chadynskoi, which 
are occupied by a regiment of Cossacks of 
the Don, and here is the description which 
one of the writers gives of the wonderful 
performances of the cavalry of the Czar. 

“The drill of the Cossacks is something 
marvelous. We came to witness it just at 
the moment when Col. Ilovaiski rode up at 
full gallop in front of the squadrons in line. 
In this country the commander of a regi- 
ment never appears before his troops with- 
out saluting them and pronouncing the 
following words: ‘Jdorovo molodtay ! 
(‘Good morning, my fine fellows!’) To 
this salutation the entire regiment responds, 
‘We wish yoor lordship good health!’ 


“The troops then scattered, and the 
mancuvring began. It was simply as- 
tounding, and the Frenchmen who wit- 


nessed it, ten in number, on the invitation 
of Col. Llovaiski, will never forget it as 
long as they live. 

‘“‘[magine the most extravagant eques- 
trian programme of a circus, the complete 
repertoire of Buffalo Bill’s Indians, enriched 
by the most extraordinary variations— | 
everything that is delicate, comical, mag- 
nificent, and wild in the equestrian art. 
All this was displayed before us for two 
long hours by a thousand men in a tempest 
of dust and movement sufficient to make 
the coolest head dizzy. We saw horses 
bounding like panthers and men jumping 
like monkeys. We saw cavalrymen booted, | 
with their carabines across their backs and 
their sabres in their hands, charging while 
standing upright upon their saddles. Oth- | 


ers would pass at full speed beside Cos- | 


sacks stretched upon the ground, pick them 


up like pocket handkerchiefs, and carry | 


them off across the croups of their saddles. | 
Others again would pivot upon their sad- 
dies and play all the antics of circus 
clowns. One horse, tripping upon some 
obstacle, apparently rolled completely over 
the rider. We thought he was killed upon 
the spot; but he jumped up, laughing 
heartily while he rearranged his damaged 
trousers. 

‘‘When the manceuvre was finished the 
defile began. Thrice the squadrons defiled 
before their Colonel, first at a walk, then 
at a trot, and lastly at a charge. The 
charge was something terrific. The Cos- 
sacks are armed and equipped in such a 
manner that at a distance it is impossible 
either to see or to hear them. The uni- 
forms are sombre; the scabbards are of 


| wholly valueless. It 


| Africa, 


| Huckins 


|of Talcott’s shaving-glass, 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. | 


| Captain Dunn of the British army says the 


natives readily caught the idea, and it was 
amusing to see the childish delight they 
took in making dirt maps of the country. 
They piled up the mountain ranges, excava- 
ted the valleys and rivers, stuck little sticks 


|in the ground for forests, and indicated 


the regions that were well cultivated. Of 
course, such a map would be almost value- 
less unless it was made with some regard 
to proper proportions. So they used sticks 
about afoot long to represent a day's 
march, and on this scale they rudely 
fashioned their maps. Sometimes two or 
three hours were spentin making the map, 
and now and then rival cartographers 
would cach appropriate a piece of ground 
and display their talents as tmap-makers. 
The information thus obtained was very 


usefal. The British officers were nearly 
every day engaged in drawing cbarts 
based upon thedirt maps in relief, and it 
was not often found thatthe native infor- 


mation was so far out of the way as to be 
would be interesting 
to see whether this plan would work iu 
among the natives, of whose geo- 
graphical inaccuracies the explorers are 
constantly complaining. 


The Acme of Culinary Art. 


There ‘s noth ng more palatable, nothing 
more wholesome than a good soup; and, 
unfortunately, it is also equally true that 
thereis nothing more rare. Some hous@keep- 
ers can bake most excellent bread, and pies 
and cakes that are a credit to their skill; 
but their soups are lamentable The rea- 
son is simply that to make a good soup re- 
quires the greatest art; and it can be done 
ouly by expert cooks. Not only by far the 
best, but altogether the easiest way for 
most fainilies to prov'de themselves with 
soups is to buy them already made, put up 


|in cans, requiring only to be heated, before 


being served on the table. Huckins’s soups 
are probably the most fa uous that are pre- 
pared In this way. They put ap in cans 
the following variety :—t: mato,mock turtle, 
terrapin, ox-tail, macaroni, pea, green tur- 
tle, consommé, beef, julienne, vermicelli, 
chicken, mullagatawny, bouillon, vegeta- 
ble and others. These soups are prepared 
with great care from the very best of mate 
rials. The manufacturers are J. H. W 
& C+., Boston, and these soups 
are on sale by most of the leading grocers 
in the country. 


{Do Vou Shave Yourself? 

You can adjust to the best light and enjoy 
supreme comfort and pleasure with the use 
heavy beveled 
French plate, exclusively a mirror. 

All sizes fin'shed in fine leather. Also 
ladies’ toilet mirrors in square and oblong 
shapes at manufacturers’ prices. 

E. K. Talcott, 130 Tremont Street, Room 
22. 


The Oak Grove Farm is unexcelled for 
its dairy products. Families returning from 
their summer residence will do well to 
give their milk and cream atrial. It is put 
up in glass jars for family trade. Their 
offices are at 80 Ruggles St. and 434 Har- 
vard and 505 Main st., Cambridge. 





leather and their weapons are darkencd. 
There is no flashing or clashing of steel, 
and little or no sound. And yet the whole 
troop of men and horses pass nolselessly 
by at full speed, like a living squall. 
Colonel scrutinized the app: arance of each 
squadron, and, satisfied with the perform- 
ance, shouted, ‘Very good,’ to which the 
double row o: Cossacks replied, ‘We will 
do still better yet, your lordship.’ And 
the squad passes off. It would be impossi- 
ble to give a full description of such an 
exciting and splendid spectacle.” 


Dirt Maps. 


The British in upper Burmah have found 
it necessary within the past four years to 
send several columns of troops against the 
uncivilized inhabitants in the Burmese 
Shan states north and cast of that country. 
These regions were almost as little known 
asthe lands within the Antarctic Circle, 
and it was therefore a very difficult matter 
at first to move troops and adequately 
arrange for their food supplies. The 
officers in charge of these expeditions tried 
to get all the information they could of the 
country, of its mountains, rivers, roads. 
fords and agricultural resources from the 
natives they met, but their success was 
very poor. They found that by the time 
they had questioned the savages a few 
minutes, they were weary and out of tem- 
perand refused to answer questions. 
Finally, says Goldthwaite’s Geographical 
Magazine, a bright idea struck one of the 


Englishmen. He invented a new diversion 
for the natives and it worked like a 
charm. 


Every day when camp was pitched, 
usually near some Shan caravansary, a 
space of ground was spaded up, and then 
the peopl: at the inn, traders and travellers, 
were intit:d to make a model in the dirt 
of as much of the country as they knew. 


The | 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
|}has been used over Fifty Years by millions of 
| mothers for their children while Teething, with 
perfect success. It soothes the child, softens the 
Gums, allays Pain, cures Wind Colic, regulates 
the bowels, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea 
whether arising from teething or other causes. 
For sale by Druggists in every part of the world. 
Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup. 25c. a bottle. 


A CALIFORNIA EXPERIMENT. 


A Meeker man who wanted to learn what 
profession he would have his son enter, 
put him ina room witha Bible, an apple 
aud a dollar bill. If he found him when 
he returned! reading the Bible, he would 
make a clergyman out of him; if eating the 
apple, a farmer, and if interested in the 
dollar bill, a banker. When he did return, 
he found the boy sitting on the Bible with 
the dollar billin his pocket and the apple 
almost devoured. He'll make a politician 
of him.—f Meeker (Cal.) Herald. 


Drunkenness, or the Liguor Habit, Posi- 
tively Cured by admiuisteriag Dr. 
Haines’ Golden Specific, 


It is manufactured as a powder, which can be given in 
} & glass of beer, a cup of coffee or tea, or in food, without 
the knowledge of the patient. It is absolutely harmless, 
and will effect a permanent and speedy cure, whether 
the patient is a moderate drinker or an acoholic wreck. 
It has been given in thousands of cases, and in every 
instance a periect cure has followed. It never Fails, 
The system once impregnated with the Specific, it 
becomes an utter impossibility for the liquor appetite to 
exist. Cures guaranteed. 
48 page book of particulars free. Address 
GOLDEN SPECIFIC Co., 
185 Race St , Cincinnati, 0. 


FIGURE AND STYLE. 


“But, 
style!” 

‘On the other hand, my boy, look at her 
figure. She's worth haifa million.-—[Phila- 
de}phia Times. 


good gracious, consider her 











E. K. TALCOTT, 22 Phillips Building, 120 Tremont St., Boston. 3 (Elevator 


WHY DO YOU RENT A TELEPHONE? 






We are selling Lots, 25x 125 feet, in order to make it pr 


ALGERIA HEIGHTS Co., Limite 


Bay and Ocean Lots 30) x 150, $10, $15, $30. 
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ATlass MOUNTS 
es oes BS 0 ogran [Srte W 
elle. 
anss 
Yachts, Residences, Views, Etc., of all descriptions. , 
Bostor 
EK. K faLcorr: We have supplieda large number of our customers with 1 , 
an‘l they have invariably expressed the atmost satisfaction with the same. I 7 
the preservation of photographs, these Mounts are invaluable. 
NOTMAN PHOTO Co Park Sire 
HAVE YOU CHOICE PICTURES 
OF CHILDREN OR FRIENDS you 
wish to preserve in an attractive and 
durable form that you can always 
heep?! g 
You can forever preserve any pho- 
tograph you value by having it 
mounted and finished by — 
’ 
Talcott’s Patent Process, we 


You are invited to call and «xam- 
ine the various and beautiful designs 
of our hermetically sealed 
mounts for preserving photos. 


glass 









We sell outright and 
service than all other telephons 
distances. 

Have just displaced “Bell” Tel: es 
ing our services for Harr & Akin, > 
Mass., 3 stations; Witey & Ri 


TELEPHONE. 


guarantee ly 


Greenfield, Mass., 4 stations; Srrm W 
Spencer, Mass., 2 stations, this lin 
long, and many others. The above | 

that they enjoy better service than bef 


Our system is also in use by the OL» ‘ 


Co., Horer Brunswick, Henry W. Las aod 

Do.iperR of Brookline, Ture Troms yt 

Evecrric Co., Boston, DatLy Apve! 

and WaLTerR M. Lowney Co., Bosto 
Lines easily erected and maintained is 

once constructed should last 5 to |! sw 

repairs and then simply cost for new w ‘ 
Ka ~ We connect on one line with the «! A Ma bins 

ditferent floors of warehouses, mills tor Breet V 


huuse and stable, mines, etc., ete. 
nection afforded with the telegraph, ra 
and police authorities. 

The only Telephone with the Be!! electric asing 
Receiver and Transmitter, combined. 

















SEND FOR CIRCULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


NATIONAL TELEPHONE MF GC 
» 620 E Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


Cure FOR 
CAaTARR\y 
£OL Dine 























COMPLETE WITH MAGNETO 


SIGNAL BELLS. 
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THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELY BROTHERS. 66 Warren 8t., New York. Price 60 cts. 


BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA HEIGHTS, 


IN-THE-PINES. 
Known as the health-giving and life-extending 


GREAT PINE BELT OF NEW JERSEY. 
















































































_ 
Scientific and Geographical research, aided by the recent Government ‘ Oa ey are AS 
that the wonderful Ovean Current of Warm Water known as “THE oi fee ‘ ky 
inward along the coast of New Jersey, and comes nearer the land from Cape i » A eving 
opposite Long Branch than at any other section of our Continent, cons eitr 
tempering the atmosphere and climate along this stretch of coast to such &" |’ 4 is al 
makes this “GREAT PINE BELT” a perfect natural Sanitarium, far supo’’ I wf 
Tropical Health Resorts, as witness the success of the Health Resorts ; mY | 
woop, PINE VIEW, ASBURY PARK, POINT PLEASANT, BAY HEAD, 4 Y 
MILLS and other places. : Or 
+ s¢% ry 2 
GRAND OLD OCEAN AND BARNEGAT BAY: ; 
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BEAUTIFUL ALGERIA 








ofitable te first bey 
lear Title: 











Five Dollars Each, giving Full Warranty Deed, Free and ‘ S 
Buy now and get the benefit of the advance. Addres 




















215 Potter Building, New York. 


PINE VIEW on Central R. R. of N. J. between Lakewood famous resor! *° 

















BEAUTIFUL LOTS IN-THE- PINES: 
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peafness Can't be Cured 
ns, as they cannot reach 
the ear. There is 
re deafness, and that js 
emedies. Deafness is 
; : d condition of the 
409 -» of the Eustachian Tube. 
; ts inflamed you have a 
Woen ee end or imperfect hearing, and 


ne tively closed, Deafness is the 
» , ‘ .< the inflammation can be 
' «tube restored to its nor- 
aring will be destroved 
< out of ten are caused 
s nothing but an inflam. 
e mucous surfaces. 
Hundred Dollars for any 
sused by catarrh) that 
taking Hall’s Catarrh 
lars, free. 
NEY & CO., Toledo, O. 


75 cents. 


oF THI IMES. 
; your daughter enjoying 
ry reason to believe 
‘ome engaged to be 


t tell me! What makes 
k was the first one that 


n for a new yown 


nisher. 





————_o=_ 
EVERY DAY OCC URENCE AT EL™ 
PARK, WORCESTER 







Lauks, why don’t you lay on some 
stvle about you?” 

{ about half as much 

v am I going to get it?” 

d natured butcher, as I 

i as well as he feeds 

bins Ss n is your man, 104 Front 

: Worcester His stock, from ox to 


. ee 
rime. 


Wall Papers! 
ALL LATEST STYLES. 
WWWEST WHOLESALE RATES, 


AT 


m. Matthews, Jr., 
_4] MILK STREET. — 
DEAFNESS, 


ITS CAUSES AND CURE. 





; ~ ‘cally treated by an aurist of world-wider mu 
' eafness era sted and entirely cured, of om 
o fter all other treatments h ive 
~ wthe diff ty is reached and the cause re- 


~ n circulars, with affidavits and 


1 prominent people, mailed 1 ee 


». A. FONTAINE, 44 West 14th St., N.Y. 


G2» MATER. BUES 









, —AND— 
Si Clear them out with ow 
~~, |= EXTERMINATOR 
é No dust. No troubleto use. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 50c, By 
mail, 
BARNARD & CO, 
7 Temple Place. 


AGE! Newport, Ky 
as —A _ Scientific 
aiuable information. All 
Aluminum and its Manu- 
ting experiments with the 
* published. Bright, clean, 
uterest to all people. Soci- 
and commercially, strictly in 

igh moral standard. The 
. is one of the few Journals of 

bore ation. Fifty cents a year, inclua- 
lee, Pr: Aluminum Coined Souvenir’ with 


rayer 





















engraved, worth its weight in 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. | 


BLAINE nica 5, 


vucermessommce™ PERFECT BREAD, 


GATEWAY OF 2 GREAT 
NATURE'S 
WHERE 


Neat ee ean, Uleat Vital Eneoy Recuperator, 





Send to the undersigned for maps and pamphlets which : 

inform you about Blaine, Puget Sound and the new state Made only from the Famous 

of Washington Riaine the future Metropolis. Popu | 

iuina' ein tamer se ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 
ights; water works ten miles; twelve foot sidewalks; six | 

miles graded streets; has best land-locked harbor on : ’ a a : ‘ 

Puget Sound. Four greatest trans-continental Railways! FACTS ARE STUBBORN _— THS. 

The Canadian Pacific and Great Northern Railways are y 

just completed here. The Northern Pacific is only 15 FLOU R is the onlv impov erished food used by 

miles away and the Union Pacific is coming as fastas | mankind impoverished by the withdrawal of the 

men and money can build. Now is the time tobuy lots | tegumentary portion of the wheat, leaving the 

£ 1 r 

and blocks end realize on the great rise in values 3 internal or starchy portion. See the facts. In 

sue a) oe largest owners. P Lots Soy a . he chemistry we find that in 100 parts of substance 
1500 ots five to ten blocks from water front, 3/0 and see Analysis) 

$100; choice, $100 to $250. Terms, One-third down; | vais tin ah ch ne Age An 

balance, one year, in equal monthly payments. You get Flot ms rn i 4 . oh Hs impoverishment 

exactly the same terms as given at our offices here and in our ao as ie se Parts,—« s 

Blaine. By remitting ten dollars by draft, registered of over three-quarters, . - 

letter or telegraph, we will select for you the best unsold W heat has 82 parts of Phosphoric Acid. 

lots. Flonr 2.1 parts of Phosphoric Acid,—an im- 
KEFERENCES: Every bank and business firm in Seattle; | poverishment of about three-quarters. 

Washington National Bank; Hon. E. O. Graves, Presi Wheat has 0.6 Lime and 0.6 Soda 

~ ntand Ex os stant U. S cneerers L. — Flour 01 Lime and 0.1 Soda, an impoverish- 

Reality and Bank ‘x-Governor ugene 


ne Co and 


Semple. Seattle: First Natior sl Bank: Blaine National | ™ent of five-sixths Lime and Soda each. ewe 
Bank and Chamb f Commerce Blaine, Washingtor 5 Wheat has Suli-hur 1.5; Flour has no Sulphur, 
: : 7 Wheat has Sulphuric Acid 0.5; Flour has no 
Sulphurie Acia 
Address Wheat has Silica 03; Flour no Silica 


THE ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL is a per. 


New England Land and Harbor | fect food for Infants and Children, containing all 
" the material for a strong and vigoreus constitu- 
Improvement Co., tion. 
> > J 
Occidental Block, SEATYLE, wasu.|It is a Positive Cure for 


Constipation. 


[ FE FLETCH FR & CO Itisa PERFECT FOOD for the DYSPEPTIC, 
. - *? | as it is in the best condition for the gastric juice 

. ~ . to act upon, furnishing the power to digest, feed 

No. 158 Boylston Street, ing the nerve ntres, A a For the BRAIN 
WORKER it is unsurpassed, containing all the 
phosphatic properties which the active brain de- 
| mands, and without which it is incapable of endur- 


HEADQUARTERS FOR f[ance. 
“Dogs fed by Magendie (Vide Kirk and Paget’s 
| Physiology) on flour died in forty days; other 
z |}dogs fed on wheat meal bread flourished and 
- () throve.” The three fourths impoverishment of 
the mineral ingredients proved fatal to the first. 
K Where phosphorus, the physical element of all vi- 
\ i tality, is wanting in food, the same will be want. 
, | ing In the system, and the body will come short in 
Te vital energy, or the power of endurance. Thus 
the wasteful expense of living on the basis of 
t superfine flour is enormous and foolish. 
ey a THE FAMOUS 

rah ARLINGTON WHEAT MEAL 
M ; ee Is recommended by all physicians, has been on 
the market for the past ts years, bearing the high- 
est reputation. Betng ground from the best pure 
wheat, it furnishes to the public a means of sup 
| plying a PERFECT FOOD. Its = as it leaves 
the Arlington Mills is guaranteed to be of super- 
MADRAS, FLAKE} | lative excellence and purity Packed in narvele 
. eae and half-barrels. Ask your Grocer for it, and use 

no other 


| BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


Opposite the Common. 

















Elegant line of OUTING SHIRTS, tin 
CHEVIOT, 


AND SILK, 
From $1.50 to $6.50. 


L. E. FLETCHER & CO., 


Fashionable Hatters and Outfitters. SAMUEL A, FOWLE, Proprietor, 


THE MAGAZINE ARLINGTON, MASS. 


EDUCATION. NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


TWO YEARS FREE. [| |FE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Every reader of the BostoN COMMONWEALTH 
may secure the leading educational magazine of POST OF FICE SQUARE, BOSTON, 


the country, EDUCATION, for one year for $2.00, if 


heis not now taking it. Or, for $3.00, one who is MASSACHUSETTS. 

not now a aubscriber may obtain both Epuca- aan 

TION and GOLDTHW AITE’S GEOGRAPHICAL MaGa- | ASSETS, Dec. 31, 1890.... $21,102.654.30 
ZINE for one year. The regular price ef EDUCA LIABILITIES..... Seceescocce 19,072,124.16 


TION is $3.00 and of GOLDTHWAITE'S MAGAZINI 
$2.00. KDUCATION will be sent two sears free 
to any one who subscribes for the “Library of 
American Literature,” by the poet E. C. Sted 
man and sends the sulscription price to the 
undersigned. If you wish this grand work savé 
six dollars by sending your money direct to 
EKDUCATION. The price of these eleven noble 
volumes is $33.00. Address Publisher Epuca 
TION. 50 Bromfield St., Boston. 


GEO. E. BILL, M. D., 


Harvard Vienna and Paris, is at 


$2,030,530.14 
LIFE RATE ENDOWMENT policies are 
ssued atthe old life rate premium. 


Sammal Cash distributions are paid upon all 
policies. 


Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash sur- 
render and se insurance yalues to which the 
insured is entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on 

pplication to the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 

JOS. M. GIBBENS, Vice Pres. 
S. F. TRULL, Secretary, 


5 TREMONT PL ACE. = WM. B. TURNER, Asst.-See. 


The Greatest Success in the treatment of 
Chronic Diseases by the use of the Static, 
Galwanic, Faradaic, Primary and 


MAGNETIC CURRENTS. oo , : 


Facial Biemishes, Birth Marks, Waris, 5 from Nature, Portraits and Photo-Gela- 
fluous Hair painlessly and entirely rewoved with- tine Reproduction in Black and Color— 
out disfigurement. Bonds, Certificates, Diplomas, &c., &c. 


Spinal and Bodily Distortions h 211 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


ARTISTIC 
PRINTING AND DESIGNING. 


THE HELIOTYPE PRINTING CO., 


DONALD RAMSAY, Treas. 


relieved without apparatus. 
Oxygen and Ozone treatment viven wi 





Wo send the marvelons French 
Remedy CALTHOS free, anda 
legal guarantee that CaLTHos will 
ae Discharges £ Emlasions, 

“. Spermatorr Varicoce 
and RESTORE Lest Viger. . 


Use ttand pay tf satisfied. 
Address, VON MOHL CoO., 
Sole American Agents, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


CORNS. 


REMOVED TO 
JACK KENTSON, Chiropodist, for the last 


f) 
BMple db, 
twenty-tive years with Dr. P, enison, has opened 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE THE OLD room at 266 Washington St. con Were 
STAND. next door to Journal o for business ment 


where he will attend fperso f —h 
J. PARKER BUNTIN, Mg’. nally, from 8 A. M, till 


marvellous results in all diseaecce 
impure state of the Blood. 

The Malignant Sequeliae of La Grippe 
successfully combatted. 

Deforming Rheumatism 


© fice Hours from 10 A. M.to 5 P.M. 














DR.P. KENISON 








7P.M, 


GREAT.’ NORTHERN 


RAILWAY LINE. 


‘ THE DIRECT ROUTE TO 
Sioux City, Sioux Falls, Fargo, 
Crookston, Grand Forks, Winni- 
peg, Great Falls, Helena & Butte. 


Also all points in 
Oregon and Washington, British 
Columbia and California. 


Double Daily Train Service |from St. 
Paul tothe Pacific Coast. 
For rates and further information ap- 
ply to 
F. l. WHITNEY, 
Gen'l Pass. and Ticket Agt., St. Paul, 
A. C. HARVEY, 
Gen’! Agt. Great Northern Railway Line, 
228 Washington St., Boston. 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD, _ 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


On and after Nov. 24, 1890, 
TRAINS LEAVE BOSTON PASSENGER STA- 
TION CAUSEWAY STREET, FOR THE WEST 
A.M. ACCOMMODATION for Troy and 
6.45 Albany. 
8 30 A.M. EXPRESS, PARLOR CAR for 
‘ oy 


Troy. 
1 30 A.M. ACCOMMCYATION for Troy and 
‘ ag Parlor cur to Troy. 
AI 


8 00 P. M. LY EXPRESS, with Sleepin 
' Cars to Chicago via Niagara Falls Sho 


Line and via Erie and Boston Line; also to St. 

Louis via Michigan Central and Wabash Rys. 

7 00 P.M. EXPRESS, with Sleeping Cars to 
‘ Buffalo. 


J.B. WATSON Gen’l 


ves. Agent. 


NANTASKET BEACH 


SUNDAY TRIPS. 


Steamers leave Rowe's Wharf (weather 
permitting): 





For HULL (Pemberton Landing) at 9.30, 10.45, 
11.30 A.M., 12.30, 1.30, 2.30, 3.00, 8.30, 5.15, 6.15, 7.40 
Pr. 

RETURN—8.55, 11.20 A. M., 12.50, 1.20, 2.20, 4.15, 
5.20, 6 55, 7.20, 8.20, 9.50 P.M. 

For HULL (Y. C. Pier), at 10.45 A. M., 2.30 P.M. 

RETURN—4 10, 6 50 P.M. 

For +o" teow LANDING—At 10.45 A.M., 2.30, 
5.15 P.M. 

RETURN —8.40 A, M., 12.00 M., 3.55, 6.35 P. M. 

For NANTASKET (by boat), at 9.30, 10.30, 11.80 A. 
M., 12.30, 1.30, 2.20, 3.00, 3.30, 5.00,6.15 P.M, 

RETURN ~ 8.00, 11.00,A. M., 12.30, 1.60, 2.00, 3.30, 
5 00, 6.20, 7.00, 8.00, 9.30 P.M. 

For HINGHAM—(Barges leave Downer Landing 
for Hingham on arrival of Boat on Sundays). 
Boat leaves Hingham for Boston at 8.30 A.M. 

For NANTASKET—(tsoat and rail, via Pember- 
ton), at 9.80, 10.45, 11.30 A. M., 1230, 1.30, 2.30 
3.00, 3.30, 5.15, 6.15. 7.40 P. M. 

Fare by boat, or boatand rail, 

25 CENTS EACH WAY. 


G. P. CUSHING, Gen’! Manager. 


CONSUMPTION. 


have a positive remedy for the above disease; by ite 
use thousands of cases of the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured. Indeed so st rong is my faith 
inits efficacy, that I will send Two Borr_es ¥REE,with 
a VALUABLE TREATISF on this disease vo any suf- 
ferer who will send me ther Express and P.O. addresa, 
T. A. Slocum, M. ©., 181i Pearl St.. N. Ye 






AMPHLETS, Books, Illustrated Cata 

e logues, Price-Lists, and Law Printing. 
EPORTS of Town Officers, Societies, 

Etc., Blank Forms, Drafts, Receipts 
NVENTORIES, Schedules, Genealogies 
also Cards and Envelopes,—all colors. 
| N°: Letter and Billheads, Statements, 
Trade Announcements, Dance Orders, 

HE Latest Novelties ir Wedding Cards, 
Invitations, Etc., engraved or printed 

N the highest style of the art, with the 
finest stock, inks, and materials. You 
EVER will regret having your Printing 
done—neatly, promptly.correctly —by 


Got0. E. CROSBY & CO. , Boston, 


No. 383 Washington St., opp. Franklin, 
ta Take Elevotor to Room 14. 


ROMAN ANEMONES 


CALDER’S FLOWER STORE, 


38 Boylston Street. Hotel Pelham. 


DETECTIVE! wistanns 
s MANin every 
loeality to act as Private Detective under our 
instructions. Send stamp for particulars. 
WASHINGTON DETECTIVE AGENCY, 
Box 787, Washington, Iowa, 




















Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Baki 
Royal Powden 


ABSOLUTELY PURE 


REVERE HIGHLANDS. 


Money put into good real estate is always safe and profitable. 
Without fear of successful contradiction, we say that house lots at 
REVERE HIGHLANDS are the best out of Boston. We Mean by that: 








ist. That of all the places of this kind opened near Boston of late, we | 


are nearest the city, and have the cheapest fares. 2d. REVERE HIGH- 
LANDS has more ways of getting to it from Boston; 
Cars and the Eastern Railroad. 
the same length of time than any other. 4th. Is higher land. 5th. 
More beautiful views. 6th. “etter sized lots—40x100. Finally with all) 
these advantages and no draw backs, the Lots are sold on the easiest 
terms. Only $5 down and $1 per week on a $200 Lot, $2 per week on a 
$400, without interest and taxes. Send to usfor plans, or onder by mail. If 
you leave selection of lots to us, we will take special pains in making 
it. A $200 Lot will be worth $300 when the Lynn & Boston Horse Car 
road is made an electric. This will be done soon. 


SHERMAN, HANNAH & CO., 


ag Mention this paper. 





—— 


IRRIGATION DISTRICT BONDS, 


Issued under the Laws of the State of California. 


Regularity of formation of District and Validity of the Bonds adjudicated by the 
Superior and Supreme Courts. 


6% SEMI-ANNUAL INTEREST. 6% 


Are a state lien ahead of all private mortgages. Should any default ever occur in 
the payment of interest or principal, the County Supervisors are required to collect tax 
and pay the same. Bonds for sale at ninety-cents on the dollar. 


solicited. 
WICKS & PHILLIPS, 


702 Market Street, SAN ) eee California. 


TUTTLE’S ELIXIR 


THE GREAT CURE FOR MAN AND BEAST. 


$100 reward, it not cured, for every case of colic, contracted and knotted 
crds, curbs, splint, shoe boils when first started, and callous of all kinds. 
Never fails to relleve spavins, ringbone, cockle joints. TUTTLE’S FAMILY 
ELLXIR cures rheumatism, cholera morbus, diarrh@a. Sample bottle free to 
any address, with three two cent stamps. Send for circular. 

Bristol, Conn., Feb. 19, 1891. 

Dr. 8. A. Tuttle, Esq., Dear Sir:—I have used your Elixir in my barn for 
ayear, The first thing I used it for was a curb, and it took It off clean as a 
whistle, and did not take off the hair. I have been using it on my horse on 
the hip for a sprain, and it has to all appearances cured him. He has been 
lame for some time, as you know, and when you came and saw him you said 
it was in the muscles of his hip, and we have put it on as direct od, and the 
trouble has gone. I drove him yesterday and to-day, and he does not show 
any lameness. Itis the most wonderful lintment I ever saw. You can re- 
fer any yo to me and | will answer any inquirers that come. It was in 
our loca — about the horse being cured, and a great many have been 
to me to know where they can get it. f teit at my barn they will always find 
it as long as I am around. Yours traly, 
H. SESSIONS, Jx., Lock Box, 508. 


Ss. A. TUTTLE. 4 Merrimac Street, Boston. _ 





RUSSELL'S 


WHITE DROPS for BABIES 


This is an old remedy, which has been used for years in private practice of physicians, and 
ceived the highest recommendations from scores of distinguished nurses. 
other known remedy for the relief and cure of 


Wind Colic, Cholera Infantum, Diarrhea, Dysentery, Restlessness, Peevishness and. 
all other diseases incident to TEETHING CHILDREN! It will prevent convulsions, so liable a 


that time, and will relax the hardened game, thus , srently facilitating the process of teething. 
lates the bowels, corrects acidity of the stomach, and gives new life and vigor to the whole system 
without any danger of drugging or any il) effects from its use. Try a bottle. Price, 25 Cents. 


@ SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS."*.2 


BOSTON COMMONWEALTH. 


three lines of Horse | 
3rd. Has more houses being built in | 


ted 
109’Ames Building, Boston. 





It is far superior to any | 


















“STOCK FOR Sai 


IN NOVELTY MANUFACTURING COMPany. 


Stock $100,000. 
Shares Par Value $25 


NON-ASSESSABLE. 


UNPARALLELED OFFER 


ee 


SAFE INVESTMEN 


A Grand Opportunity to Invest. 
Don't Allow it to Escape You, 


| BUY STOCK WHILE YOU HAVE THE CHANCE TO BUY IT aTay 
| FIGURE. BEEN SELLING AT $5 PER SHARE, BUT HAS 


| ADVANCED, 


Capital 





at 


plished 





comMoe 




































EASY WHEN FIRST WORN 
AND UNTIL WORN OUT. 


Sold in Boston only at Our 7 Crawford Shoe Stor 


AND IS NOW SELLING AT $77,775 PER SHARE. WILL SELL Fog me 
Until September 10th, 1891. #2. 
The object of this company, is to manufacture and deal in NOVELT 
and SPECIALTIES, and it now owns and controls several valuable <a 
ventions, which it is about to place on the market. Among them, be 
the only practical CASH REGISTER in the market. Lowest inp 
Highest in capacity, simplicity and workmanship. Possibilities Unjj 
This 
UNIVERSAL CASH REGISTER COMPARE: p 
258 Washington St., Room 10. : 
FACTORY, LYNN, MASS. - 
as aan = a 
EDW 
Orders Called For and Delivered in Any Part of Back Bay or South End 
; 
ALL MA 
Geerespondence HENRY A. BALLOU, Proprietor. es 
* POULTRY & GAME, CHOICE PROVISIONS. = 
Creamery and Dairy Butter, Milk, Eggs and Cou amen 
Produce, Canned Goods, Etc. ee 
Groceries, Fish and Oysters. Branch Bakery. “ " 
Cigars and Tobacco. Mein Stor 
Earlington — 
Building, Cor. West Newton and Falmouth Sigg 
(0. E. NETTLETON CENTRAL @ © 
pre of N. ¥. C. Stock Exchange, 1 bo’ a 
“Tyee eacanvstone STOCK EXCHANGE: 
| Office 66 idecienies St., Boston. Me Bo 
R. D. PENDLETON, Gen’! Manager, Lberat 
Naguz 
2 | STOCKS, BONDS 28 CONGRESS ST. Laerar 
—AND— Peminin 
Bi BW hens prerscn SECURITIES | riessevay tor my Account and nis... we 
Of all descriptions bought and sold for cash or ag KO I Gocanixseseemravts as pare _ 
w margin. Correspondence solicited and treated | 8@me. (Signed) coegnowmeeed ca 
| with Strict Confidence. Fill this coupon out and | se send it to us, = y nen 
m , as now Is the time to DUy 
“ LATEST INFORMATION| | 
—ox- SHEPPARD HOMAN'S PLAN. A%, JB 1 
BUSINESS AFFAIRS _ Pare Ingurance without iavest 4 a, 
It regu- | And current stock gossip furnished when re- ae ag 4 Asouress ce 4 tru, 
ted. Pri Wires. , og eg be page > be 
| ot th cenioentes gue. tame toe ae 0. H. & W, A. BUCKLEY, bi 
deposits. *® Davonsmine ST STREsT. - 
a 
W PT 6 
hik 
b 
Spex 
611 Washington St., opp. Globe Theatre; 225 Washington St., ® ol : 
to Thompson's; Under United States Hotel, cor. Kingston sn¢ se r 
BS. 45 Green St., near Bowdoin Sq.; 20, 22 and 24 Park Sq., ee . 
* Depot; 182 Boylston St., near Columbus Ave.; (56 Main St. (Char . 


Disttict,)}Boston, nearly opposite Post 0 fice. 1 





